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For the Companion. 
THE RED HEIFER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Marry? No; never—not if the king should 
come and beseech me on his bended knees,”’ 
said I. 

“Wait till the king comes,” said my aunt, 
with a knowing smile. A very aggravating 
smile it was too, for it seemed to signify that 
my grapes were sour; but I wasn’t one to pub- 
lish my private affairs on the guide-post where 
four roads meet, so I let it pass. The truth was 
I held some advanced notions about woman’s 
rights, and to give up my indepefdence, and 
even my name, and receive nothing in return 
but my board and clothing, seemed to me very 
much like Esau selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

No one ever had a better opportunity to carry 
out her views than I had, for, before I was 
twenty-five, my parents died, and left: me in pos- 
session of a good farm, and a few thousand dol- 
lars well invested. I determined to remain on 
the homestead, and carry on the farm myself, 
although there were plenty ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. There was Squire Billings, for one. 

I remember I was sitting on the south piazza, 
shelling beans, when I saw the Squire coming up 
the steps, hat in hand, his bald head shining in 
its fringe of hair like a goose’s egg in its nest. 

Iwas somewhat surprised, because, although 
Ihad always had a bowing acquaintance with 
him, he had never called upon me; but then, I 
had never been an heiress before, a fact which I 
did not take into consideration at the time. 

I jumped up, and invited him into the parlor, 
but he begged to be allowed to stay on the piaz- 
za, and actually sat down on the seat beside me, 
and began helping me shell beans with his two 
fat, white hands. At first he talked about the 
weather and the crops, and from that he led on 
to my affairs, and had put me through a pretty 
thorough catechism, almost beforeI knewit. In 
general I was shy of answering questions, but 
the squire had a smooth, plausible way with 
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me, I’m conteated with my present situation, 
and have no idea of changing it.”” With that I 
shook the beans out of my apron into a milk- 
pan, and began sweeping up the pods, and put- 
ting them into a basket. Andon this hint the 
squire took his leave. 

When it all came to my aunt’s ears she was 
dreadfully vexed. 

“He’s a worthy man, and a man of means,” 
said she. “What fault have you to find with 
him?” 

“None at all; but that’s very different from 
wanting to marry him; don’t you think so, 
aunty?” said I. 

“You may go through the woods, and take a 
crooked stick at last,” said she, mournfully. , 

“T suppose I’m able to walk without a stick,” 
said I, laughing. 





him, that put folks off their guard. When he 
had found out all he wanted to know, he heaved 
a sigh, and remarked,— 

“You have a fine place here, Miss Thankful, 
but it must be a great tax upon you to carry it | 
tn.” 

“QO, as to that, Shillebah manages every thing 
Ican’t do myself. He’s my right hand man.” 

“O—ah! And this Mr. Shil-la-lah’’.— 

“Shillebah,” said I. 

“Certainly. And this Irishman”’— 

“But he isn’t an Irishman—never sawSthe old 
countrf in his life. He’s a born and bred Yan- 
kee.” 

“This person, then—this very excellent and re- 
sponsible person—lives here with you, and car- | 
ries on the place, you say.” | 

“I said nothing of the kind, sir. He lives in | 
that small, red house, yonder, with his wife and | 
children, and works for me when I want him. | 
1’m my own overseer.” 

“And a very capable one, no doubt. 
fecl afraid, I suppose?’ 

“What of? thieves? Thieves generally go 
where there’s something to steal, and I don’t keep | 
much money about me. As to silver, I’ve got | 
just half a dozen tablespoons and a dozen tea- | 
Spoons, and if any body wants those more than 
Ido, they’re welcome to them.” | 

“I admire your courage,” said the Squire, | 
“but we’re all liable to sudden illness.” 

“That’s true, but I enjoy, good health for the | 
most part, thank Heaven; and when my time | 
comes, I suppose I shall die, whether there’s a 
house full of people round or ..0ot.”’ | 

“Miss Thankful,” said the squire, holding a| 
bean-pod in one hand, and laying the -other on 
the back of my chair, while he gazed in my face | 
like. a sentimental owl, “Miss Thankful, the 
Scriptures say it is not good for man to be alone.”’ 

“Well, if you’re minded to seek a partner, I’m 
sure [hope you’ll find a suitable one. As for 





You never 


| way, went in pursuit of them. 


“Well, well, Tonly hope you may never see 
reason tg repent when it’s too late,’ said she, 
shaking her head, and with a look which seemed 
to say exactly the reverse of her words, namely : 
that she hoped I’d live to be convinced of my 
folly. 

“Never fear,” said I, not a bit disturbed by my 
aunt’s melancholy view of the matter, and re- 
solved to adhere to my own views. 

And I really believe I should to the end, if it 
had not been for the red heifer. 

‘“‘What had the red heifer to do with it?” do 
you ask. 

That is what I am going to tell you. 

Shillebah and I sometimes disagreed about 
‘managing théfarm. He had a great many no- 
tions about draining, and subsoiling, and I don’t 
know what, and was quite too fond of tender- 
ing his advice when it was not asked. Not but 
that he may have been in the right sometimes, 
but it was necessary I should preserve my au- 
thority, if the farm all went to grass, as it came 
near doing by-and-by. I used to hear him mut- 
ter about “Women’s farming,” in a way that 
made my blood boil. : 

Well, it was one morning, as I was shaking a 
piece of carpeting out the second story window, 
that I saw the cows in the kitchen garden. [ran 
down stairs, and catching up a broom on my 
They were doc- 


| ile creatures, all but the red heifer, and walked 


out as meek as Moses; but get the red heifer out 
Icouldn’t, notwithstanding I hit her a blow with 
the broom, every time I came near enough. 

She was such an aggravating little beast, too. 
She would go straight to the broken place in the 
fence, and pretend she was going out, and then 
turn and look at me—then kick up her heels, ard 
go plunging through the beds again. 

I don’t know whether it was fifteen minutes, 
or half an hour, that I kept up the chase, but, 
anyhow, it was till I was ready to drop, and the 





heifer was as fresh as ever. So I called Shille- 
bah, who was in the field, behind the barn, 
ploughing. 

The first words he spoke were, “I told you 
how it would be, mum.” 

He could not have said any thing worse if he 
had studied upon it for a week, for he had not 
only told me how it would be, but had engaged 
a carpenter to repair the fence, and the carpen- 
ter came, and I kept him so long making a trel- 
lis for the honeysuckle, that he had no time for 
the fence. Of course I didn’t want to be remind- 
ed of this now, so I answered, rather sharply ,— 

“It’s my garden, I suppose.” 

“Yes’m, it is your garding, and the farm is 
yourn—any body would surmise as much to 
look at ’em.”’ 

Meantime the heifer had walked quietly out, 
and Shillebah was puttiag some boards across 
the broken place. ‘‘’Taint much use,’”’ he said, 
“t’ll all have to be planted over again; the crit- 
ters might just as well have itnow. Sometimes 
it seems to me as if the old gentleman couldn’t 
rest in his grave, when I see how things is man- 
aged.” 

By the ‘‘old gentleman” he meant my honored 
father. 

“Is itany business of yours how things are 
managed ?” said I. 

“No, it don’t appear to be any body’s busi- 
ness; more’s the pity,’”’ said he; and from that 
we went on from one thing to another, till I or- 
dered him off the premises. 

“Do you mean it?” said he. 

“TL. do mean it,” said_I. 

“Pll go, then; but let me tell you, you won’t 
get any body else to take my place at this sea- 
son of the year.” 

“Tl do it myself, then,”’ said I. 

He went without another word, and 1 put on 
my sun-bonnet, and an old pair of gloves, in- 
tending tv finish the plouzhing. But what was 
the matter with the plough? Instead of going 
straight, as ploughs gencrally do, it jumped this 
side and that, in the strangest manner. Then 
the old horse, who had never shown a freak be- 
fore in all his life, turned his head, took one 
long look at me, nd stood stock still. I beat 
him; he didn’t appear to resent it; I tried to 


drag him along by the reins; he didn't resist; He | 


didn’t do any thing, he just stood still. I sat 


down on the plough, and fanned myself with my | 


sun-bonnet, and meditated. 

If Shillebah wanted revenge, he had it. 

“Let me try,” said a voice. 

I looked up, and saw a -young man smiling 
down upon me. He wore a broad-brimmed 
palm-leaf hat, linen trousers and white shirt. 

I got up off the plough, very much ashamed 
to be found in such a plight. ; 


| “Don’t wait, Pll take the job; that is, if you 
| can trust me,” said he, still smiling. 


| No wonder he smiled, for, as I found out af- 


| terward, he had been watching me from the 

time I found the eattle in the garden, and had 
| heard the whole quarrel between me and Shil- 
| lebah. 2 
| “My name is Shadrach Sloper, and I live in 

the brown cottage.” 
| “Thank you, sir,’ said T; and then T felt 
} more ashamed than before, because that wasn’t 
| the right place to say thank you. 
| I had never seen this young man before, 

though I knew that a Sloper family had lately 

moved into our neighborhood. 

“Well, I was glad to go into the house, and he 

called his boy, and the two finished ploughing 
| the field in an hour or two, running every fur- 

row as straight as a line. 

This was the beginning of our acquaintance, 
j but it wasn’t the end; for the next spring, 
| when I proposed to Rim to manage my farm by 
halves, he said, “Miss Thankful, I never do any 
| thing by halves.”” So what could I do but let 
| him take the whole, and myself with it? 
} Thaven’t changed my opinions about matri- 
| mony in general, one whit, but circumstances 
| alter cases, andevery body isn’t like my Sha- 
drach. 
—_—— a. oe —_-_—_--—_-—- 
For the Companion. 


DOUBLE WEDDING PARTY, 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. II. 

Dave, aftgre his arrival North with his moth- 
erless children, cooked, and scrubbed, and 
washed, and ironed, and nugsed, and had a vio- 
lent attack of rheumatism, all in one year. The 
neighbors who had come from Virginia with 
| him, and who at first had been very kind, began 
| to grow a little weary of looking after his chil- 
| dren. So several of them proposed that he “pull 

de weed off his hat and hunt him up anoder 
wife.” 
“Dave drew himself up; rolled his eyes, and 
| laid his great hand on his heart and said,— 
| “Sisters, dat are not de way I does! I never 
;’ticipates Providence. J never had to hunt up a 
When I was young and gay, and like to 





| wife! 
get into high life and lose my soul, Sukey she 
| come for to deal wid me, and bring me back to 
| de Master. Says she, ‘Dave, what can I do to 
| save ye?’ 
“Says I, ‘Yecan marry me!’ And after a lit- 
tle while I give out at a prayer meetin’ in Billy 
| Dick’s cabin, dat after dat time Sukey and me 
| should reckon ourselves married, and should 
’spect otber folks to reckon us de same! Den I 
axed prayers of de brudren how’t I might be a 
new man now, hinehforred and forever!” Dem 
prayers was answered, and dere never wasn’t no 
happier folks den us, nor no usefuller, nor pi- 
| ouser, if I says it dat oughtn’t to! 

“Well, when de great Massa thought I was 
gittin’ proud, and runnin’ rank, and needed trim- 
min’ down a little, He/lowed a wicked law for 
te seperate Sukey and me as fur as de cast is 
from de west, and from de risin’ of de sun to de 
goin’ down of dat same! I mourned for Sukcy 
till | was so thin as an inch plank, and as pale 
as a ghost(!) But for all dat, I wasn’t lef’ to 
| go round like a fool a hunting up anoder wife. 
| L calls that beyont the dignity ofa man! Bam- 
| by, my new missus says to me, says she,— 

“Dave, why don’t you quit a mournin’ after 
Sukey and take Lottie for your wife? She's lost 
her mother and sister, and feels mighty lone- 
some, and she’s sort o’ delicate like, aud needs 
some good, stout feller to look after her.’ 

“Now that seemed to me an openin’ in provi- 
dence; so I washed my face and hands, and went 
right out into de field where she was a gleanin’ 
tobacco, like Ruth Boaz in de Bible. 

“Says I to her, ‘How does you git along on de 
road to Zion, sister?” And she says, ‘I don’t git 
along nohow, brudcr. Sometimes I fears I isn’t 
on de right road, even; and when I feels dat [ 
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is, I stumbles, and falls, and gits discouraged, 
and haint nobody to help me up!’ 

“Yes, you is; you got me to help, after dis, 
both in de ’bacco field and on de road to glory! 
I’s gwine for to marry you, Lottie!’ says I. 

“The poor cretur was so overj’yed that she 
bust out cryin.’ Well, you knows, sisters, how 
we lived for ten year! When the Lord tuk her, 
I trusted Him for to send me another; and He’ll 
do it. He won’t send me round on no such busi- 
ness as huntin’ up awife! Wives always comes 
right into my hand.” 

When spring came, “the rheumatiz let go,” 
and Dave got good work again and returned the 
compliments he had had, by splitting wood and 
performing other gallant little services for “de 
ladies in de alley.” 

One night, in a storm, a poor wanderer from 
a distant State made her way to the city in great 
poverty, with a young baby in her arms. She 
inquired where any colored people might be 
found, and was directed to the place where Dave 
and his fellow-Virginians were packed like her- 
rings in a box. She presented herself at one 
door and asked a shelter; but the poor stran- 
gers were #fraid to take her in, “lest she might 
be a ’postor, or a thief, or an unbehaved wom- 
an of some kind.’”’ So, after a consultation, they 
decided to feed her and let her go. 

But Dave had heard the talk, and came out of 
his door, when they laid the case before him. 

“Take her in,’ said Dave, “for she’s a stran- 
ger; feed her, for she’s a hungry; clothe her, 
for she’s a naked—mostly—and you'll get de re- 
ward from yer Father which art in heaven.” 

“We wants to be mighty ’spectable,” said one 
good woman, “‘here ’mong strange white folks, 
and they might say we took in tramps and va- 
griants. We’s made up our mind to help her a 
little and let her go, bruder.” 

“Pho, pho, sisters! Yow’re as righteous as de 
Pharisees. Suppose de good Lord should only 
help you a little and then let you go? What, 
s’pose, would come of you den? Here, young 
Stranger, come dis way. I'll find a bed ’mong 
my neighbors, and give you my pillow, same’s 
I would to de great Massa if He’d come to me a 
weary in His journey.” 

The sisters all said, ‘““Dat’s mighty good of 
Bruder Dave; but den he isn’t a woman wid a 
ripertation to look arter!’’ 

You may be sure Dave’s house was in any 
thing but an orderly condition, and showed 
plainly the want of a woman’s hand. This poor, 
friendless young stranger was overwhelmed with 
gratitudg for his kindness; and went to work in 
good earnest to ¢t things in order. She made 
the poor place shine with cleanliness; she washed 
the garments Dave had been dabbling out before 
daylight;.she mended the ragged clothes, and 
braided the children’s crispy hair up into scores 
of little twigs, each of which she tied up with a 
white thread, till they looked like porcupine- 
headed imps! And she varied their food from 
corn bread and ‘lasses to hasty pudding and 
milk, and soup, and occasionally pie and gin- 
gerbread; for she was a good cook, and soon 
Dave found that he couldn’t get along without 
her! 

The girl’s history was a sad one, which we 
need not give here, as her future is all we care 
about now. She seemed very modest and hum- 
ble, and seeing how suspicious the sisters were 
of her, she kept close by Dave’s children and 
out of their way. She felt despised. 

But sorrow breaks down all barriers. Very 
soon the stranger’s baby died, and when “the 
sisters’’ saw the poor young mother’s grief, they 
began to think how coldly they had treated her, 
and how meekly she had borne it. They took 
her to their hearts, and made her one of them- 
selves; and the very ones who, a week before, 
had advised “Bruder Dave” to send her off, now 
aulvised him to keep her altogether! 

“Sartin, sisters, Pll take your advice,” he re- 
plied, “kase I’s settled it a’ready in my own 
mind for to murry Vangie, she’s so good towmy 
chil’n; and it ’pears like Providence flung her 
right at me; so now turn to and help get up 
anoder weddin’ party,—it’ll be marryin’ de Bible 
way dis time. ’Pears like Vangie ought to have 
a right smart of a weddin’. 

“You knows yourselves, sisters, de weaknish 
of de female sect on de dress question, and can 
sympathize with Vangie under de pecul’ar cir- 
cumstance of de case. She must have de prev- 
lege of riggin’ up like a bride to make up for de 
homely old man dat’s to grab her by de hand at 
de holy alture of matumony,—though she, poor 
‘foolish thing, thinks I’m handsome! Both my 
other wives did; but I s’pose that’s nat’ral with 
women—icy’re de weaker vessels, pendent on 
us what’s strong to bear de ’firmities of de weak! 
Now, sisters, most 0’ you was guesses to my 
‘double weddin’ party,’ and I shall ’spect you to 
help get up dis new weddin’. You mought be- 
gin operations by taking up a collection for to 





buy de wittles wid. Heaps of white ladies has 
give her wedding presents. One is a white dress, 
mashed up a little but no tmuch wore, and a 
lace bridal veil, wid orange blossoms atop on’t. 

“De ladies begun at de top of her, but dey gih 
out fore dey got so fur as de feet; she aint got 
no shoes and stocking, but quarter a dollar 
apiece from you will set her up in style; and 
when I gets ahead a little, I’ll return de compli- 
ments; for de present, de rent, and de fuel, and 
de wittles for de family ’bout uses up all my 
surplish funds.” ; 

The “sisters” agreed to supply the bride with 
shoes and stockings, and to provide the feast 
and lend their chairs and dishes. One old man 
volunteered to supply Dave with a black coat and 
a venerable stove-pipe hat which he had recewed 
from a minister, whose duty it was to have given 
it away ten or fifteen years before; and “F. 
Jerry Washington,” the dandy of the new come 
Virginians, and a gentleman’s coachman, offered 
to lend the happy bridegroom one pair of his 
white driving gloves, and to stan’ up ’longside 
of him. 

If Dave had chosen to turn his home and his 
heart inside out for the amusement and the crit- 
icism of the world, as people of higher station 
sometimes do, his wedding would have been the 
sensation of the season! But the fame of it did 
not spread beyond the circle of his friends and 
employers. It was not even mentioned in the 
daily papers! 

Perhaps the white ladies who gave the wed- 
ding outfit were a little roguish, if not they had 
very peculiar tastes! The bride, who was “black 
but comely,” looked like a big negrodoll dressed 
in all the crushed-up tarleton, flowers and tinsel 
to be found; and the finishing touch was put on 
with a long switch of jute hair, as black and as 
coarse as a horse’s tail, which hung a good yard 
over, and from the top of the veil. But she was 
elegant in her own eyes and in the eyes of Dave 
and his friends; and that was all that was nec- 
essary. Dave himself “opened de sarvices” by 
lining out a hymn: 

“Come, friends, and jine dis weddin’, 
So mighty, rich, and gay; 
But don’t set your heart on riches, 
Kase de mought fade away.’’ 
He then read verses from a chapter he knew by 
heart, and asked the brethren and sisters to make 
a few remarks; but as they were late starting, 
the white minister appeared before any one had 
a chance tocomply. During the ceremony Dave 
threw in an occasional remark, as ‘De Bible says. 
*taint good for man to be alone, and dat when 
he lose one wife he must hurry up right smart 
and get anoder.” 

Dave always gave free interpretation of Scrip- 
ture to suit himself. j 

The minister made them happy, and then re- 
fused the new one dollar bill which Dave offered 
him for the service, and left, wishing them all 
happiness. 

A great overgrown boy was sent off at once 
to spend the dollar in “nuts and reasons,” arti- 
cles left out—perhaps from necessity—of the bill 
of fare. 

Then the eating, and talking, and laughing, 
and singing began, and Dave, who chose to be 
chief orator, related many pleasing little inci- 
dents connected with his former wives, and ex- 
horted Vangie, in touching terms, ‘‘to immolate 
their zample, and bé good as well as handsome;” 
and charged “the sisters” to “receive her in 
place of de two dear departed, one which is liv- 
in’ and t’other dead!” 

Then he surprised the party by reading a letter 
which had just reached him after months of trav- 
el, from Mr. Johnson and Sukey, sympathizing 
with him in the death of Lottie, and offering to 
send money, if he needed it, to keep all the little 
Johnsons comfortable and at school. The par- 
ty all cried, till Dave said,— - 

“Dis am no time for hollerin, and cryin’, but 
time for joy! We will close de sarvices of de 
evening by a pra’r meetin’, after which our 
bruder, yellow Jim, will ’nounce de benediction, 
and we will retire ‘peaceable to our homes, wid 
none to moles’ nor make us ’fraid.’ ”’ 

Vangie took up the drudgery of that poor 
home with a heart full of gratitude for the good 
friend God had sent her in her time of need; and 
she became a real mother to “the five little John- 
sons.” y J. D.C. 





oe 
A CHINESE NECROPOLIS, 


The City of the Dead at Canton is, perhaps, 
one of the most curious sights that can be seen 
—a city walled round and garrisoned, with 
streets laid out with rows of houses, the whole 
kept perfectly clean. In each little house’ there 
are one or more coffins, generally of mandarins, 
waiting for the lucky day to be pronounced by 
the soothsayer ere they can be consigned to the 
earth. Some have been there twenty years, wait- 


ing the favorable opportunity. The silence of j we called him, would use his father’s’ carriage, 


the whole place is most oppressive, and a travel- 
ler could not help remarking the same, through 
an interpreter, to the Chinese guide who was 
conducting him through. “Ah,” said he, “you 
should be here at night, and you would see a far 
different sight. All the spirits walk about, and 
conduct their business as usual. Why,’ said he, 
“these streets are quite full.”” He said he had 
never seen them; but, being sure of the fact, he 
never ventured out of his little cottage at the 
gate of the city at night. He firmly believed all 
he said. 





SMILES AND TEARS. 


Both swords and guns are strong, no doubt, 
And 80 are tongue and pen, 

And so are sheaves of good bank notes, 
To sway the souls of men; 

But guns, and swords, and gold. and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 

Are often poorer than a smile, 
And weaker than a tear. Children’s Hour. 


+o 





For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
CHAPTER IX. 
By Oaroline Whipple Flanders. 

‘In July, we went on our annual excursion to 
what the villagers called the Lily Ponds. 
,-These ponds or small lakes were situated a few 
miles from Mossville, and were among the most 
picturesque of our resorts. 

Beside the boating, which we all so greatly en- 
joyed, we were accustomed, on these occasions, 
to have our individual gallants, who vied with 
each other in bringing out the most stylish 
equipages of the town. 

Evety thing that had wheels, and could be 
trundied by a horse, was brought into service. 
There were the doctor’s one horse chaise, the 
blacksmith’s open buggy, and the four yellow 
and red wagons. There was the deacon’s family 
barouche, and, last and best of all, the merchant’s 
four-wheeled carriage. Thelatter was ‘drawn by 
a snow-white beast, such as one reads of in ro- 
mances. 

We were in a great flutter about this time. 
First, we wondered who would invite us, and 
next, we wondered which carriage our beau would 
take us in! 

As Scranton was so fickle in his likings, we 
never could guess who would be invited by him, 
until his invitation was sent. ; 

Next to Scranton, Walter Winter was in favor, 
but then, we knew he was too poor to indulge in 
expensive rides, and so did not expect attentions 
from him. 

Horace Arlington was not in fashion that term, 
as he had been previously; and, take it all in all, 
we were what might be called skimped for gal- 
lants, most of the pupils being too youthful to 
understand how to escort ladies in a stylish man- 
ner; and misses in their teens are very fastidious. 
» There was one other subject that agitated us, 
and that was dress. 

Don’t think we had nothing to wear! On the 
contrary, there was not one of us but had plenty 
of respectable garments; but when a,school-girl 
wishes to look stunning, she usually makes an 
effort to borrow something. 

And a very miserable habit it is, too! 
grief that it brought me Will be seen. 

Nellie decided to appear in a sky-blue costume, 
which was very becoming to her. 

Our next-door neighbor declared in favor of 
green, and borrowed my spring kids to match 
her dress. 

No. 4 asked if I would be so kind as to lend 
her my white Swiss dress, which I did. 

No. 13 had no gaiters that were not more or less 
stubbed, and, as a matter of course, borrowed 
my go-to-meeting ones. . = 

Miss Prig, a tall, sallow girl, that nobody 
liked, borrowed my gypsy hat, with the daisy 
wreath around it, and her room-mate took my 
light parasol. 

By the time all the toilets were completed, I 
was glad to settle on a modest gray dress for 
myself, with a hat to match, relieved by a tuft of 
grasses and bright berries. 

Now, if I have a weakness for one thing more 
than another, it is for riding in an elegant car- 
riage, and I made up my foolish mind that, 
let who would invite me to that excursion, I 
would not accept if he went in a shabby, open 
wagon, which was the common vehicle of the 
place. 

The merchant who owned the four-wheeled 
carriage and white horse had a son, not so at- 
tractive as he might have been. Indeed, if 
the truth must be told, he was not a jot more 
than half-witted. The poor fellow knew his in- 
firmity, and was very shy of inviting us, so that 
when we wished any attention from him, we 
were obliged to give him a pretty strong hint to 
that effect. 


The 





I, naturally enough, supposed that Prince; as 


and determined to coax him intotaking me. In 
less than twenty-four hours after this resolution, 
he had engaged me, and my heart was at rest in 
regard to the style in which I should go. 

The morning of the excursion was faultless. 
The sun was up in season, and blinked its bright- 
est. Arrayed in our best bibs and tuckers, we 
swarmed into the parlor, and waited for the car- 
riages to come to the door. 

The baronche had been chartered by the Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Moss and the lady teachers, and was 
soon on its winding way. 

Then up drove Prince in that abominable red 
buggy! 

I could not believe my eyes, I really couldn’t, 
and for full five minutes I stoutly refused to 
budge an inch. But as the order of exercises 
was all written out, and a school always has to 
do every thing in a funeral-like procession, I was 
compelled to scramble into the buggy, and be 
toted off by Prince, who, it seemed to me, looked 
more simple and self-complacent than ever! 

I knew Scranton had invited Nellie. It made 
me vexed that he did so, when I knew well that 
she liked Winter better, and that I liked Scran- 
ton myself. I could not help looking back to 
see Nellie handed in. Would you believe it? 
There were the carriage and white horse that [ 
had sighed for, and there was Scranton, in fault- 
less toilet, bowing like a Chinese mandarin to 
the girl in blue, who tripped into the carriage as 
if such splendor was all a matter of course. 

Something fell upon my heart like ice, and the 
burden grew colder and heavier every time I 
heard their merry voices behind me. It was the 
fiend Envy that had taken possession of my soul, 
and, O, how miserable, how wretched it made 
me! 

“T thought you would have taken your father’s 
handsome turnout, Prince,” I said, curtly. 

“Yas,” drawled Prince, “I s’pose yer did! 
Dad ’ll get a lot of money for that are team 
to-day. Yer see, I could get this ’ere buggy for 
almost nothin’, and they’ll take their pay out of 
the store, tew!”’ 

This sentence filled up the measure of my dis- 
gust. I had sold myself for less than a mess of 
pottage, and was justly punished. 

I would not go to the ride with Winter, who 
had invited me in a gentlemanly way, because I 
was sure he would be in a wagon. He was driv- 
ing his sister, in a carriage nearly as stylish as 
Scranton’s, and how cosy and cheery they looked! 

Once or twice, when I glanced backward, they 
waved their handkerchiefs at me; and Nellie, 
too, had tried some pleasantry when the white 
horse pressed close to our buggy; but I was too 
much chagrined to respond just then, for I fan- 
cied they were all making sport of me, of my 
escort and the buggy! 

Nothing good can live in the poisonous atmos- 
phere of envy. 0, girls! O, boys! Shut the 
doors of your hearts, and bolt them within, 
whenever you hear that stealthy foe approach- 
ing! I would not live that day over again for 
untold gold. 

Prince did not seem to nm.ind my being reti- 
cent. He was so absorbed in whipping the stu- 
pid beast he drove, and keeping his switch from 
getting entangled in his reins, that he had no 
time for conversation himself. 

In due time the Jily-pond was reached, where 
boats awaited us. When we were standing on 
the shore to take our places, Nellie came up, 
redolent with happigess, and, twining her arms 
about me, endeavored to kiss my cheek. 

“I Broke away from her embrace. I could not 
endure it, all for that fiend, Envy. Athd it hurt 
me to see her tripping away with Scranton just 
as if I had not refused her! 

Winter and his sister came up and asked me 
to zo in the boat with them, but I declined, and 
joined that disagreeable Miss Prig, instead. 

Prince made himself very agreeable to Miss 
Prig, who tittered at every thing he said. Then 
he plashed water all over the hat she had bor- 
rowed of me, and spoiled the daisy wreath that 
[liked so much. It was'his way of being funny! 

The lilies were abundant and very beautiful. 
They seemed to reproach me, as they lay on the 
unruffied water, with their white petals upturned 
to the sun. 

I took one of the half-open buds, and held it 
to my lips. It seemed as if just from the hands 
of the Creator, with the perfume of heaven still 
in its moist cup. 

Sin never harmonizes with purity! The cool, 
fragrant petals stung me, and I flung the bud 
out into the water again, and refused to take 
those Prince gathered for me into my hands, so 
he was compelled to give them to Miss Prig. 

Her room-mate amused herself by pulling the 
lilies with my light parasol handle. After a lit- 
tle, the long, tough stems got twisted into the 
hook, and she had to drop the parasol into the 
pond to prevent herself from being pulled over 





the edge of the boat. 
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Iwas so miserable, I felt a kind of glum pleas- | Brought ’em up from below. 
ure in seeing her distress at the accident, for she | cheap—just made to carry one. 
knew very well that I used it with my pearl silk, | wonder if he’d had this race in his eye. He 


and that it could not be replaced. 
Just then Scranton’s boat came nigh us. Nel- 


lilics around her beautiful head. 


turned my head, and devoted myself to Miss Prig! 


At last, the boating was over, and, O, how | run.” 


glad I was! If I could only get home before 


Nellie, and have my cry out all by myself, it | as well as any of you.” ; 


would be all I could ask, for my heart was full 
to bursting, and I knew the tears must come. 

All the party, except myself, were in the very 
gayest spirits. The chatting and laughter well 
nigh drove me mad, and I begged Prince to take 
me home at once. 

Miss Prig had no beau of her own. She had 
gone, with several others, with a driver. Con- 
ceive my dismay when the buggy was brought 
round, to see that lady plump herself into it, at 
Prince’s request, he having found her so much 
more gracious to him than I had been. 

Prince pulled forward the cushions, and 
crowded himself in between us, where he kept 
pulling at the reins, and crooking his elbow into 
my ears, like the clown he was! ° 

Along the road over which we were passing, 
there was a half-mile or more of race-ground, 
where it was decided, jocosely, to put the mettie 
of our heavy beasts to the test. 

The only really spirited animal of the party 
was the white horse driven by Scranton, and it 
was because it was so given to shying and speed 
that the owner had refused to let his son drive 
him on this occasion. 

Perhaps Prince did not understand his father’s 
objection at the time he gave such a ludicrous 
excuse for our shabby outfit. I learned the truth 
myself when it was too late. 

Ihave told you how timid poor Nellie was of 
personal danger. No sooner was the race com- 
menced, than it became‘evident Scranton had 
all he could do to manage the white horse. The 
animal flew over the road like mad, sometimes 
shying at a stone, sometimes rearing upward 
and plunging headlong forward, until it came to 
the place where we were stopping to see the fun. 

As Seranton’s carriage came toward us, I saw 
how pale Nellie was. She sat with her feet 
braced against the egrriage, as rigid as marble. 

The look of agonizing appeal she gave me, 
swept the evil demon from my heart. I am 
thankful that all my love for the poor child came 
back tome at that glance. Ah, had she died, 
and I hating her! 

Just beyond us, the road shelved to the right, 
and the descent, some feet, was rocky and pre- 
cipitous. 

I suppose Prince anticipated this danger for 
them, and tried, in his awkward way, to quict 
the animal by the sound of his more familiar 
voice, for he shouted at the beast as it came up, 
and whirled his hat before its eyes as it flitted by. 

His mistaken kindness was terrible in its re- 
sults, for the horse threw itself forward, with 
tremendous strides, to the shelving bank, then 
reared upon its haunches, and there came acrash! 

To be continued. 
—_—_+e>—___—_——. 


For the Companion. 

THE BOAT-RACE. 

Tom Noyes was the only one who had heard 
the news. He had mounted a stump in the 
play-ground, and every boy in school had gath- 
ered around him. 
“Yes,a watch. A silver watch, worth forty 
dollars. None of your medals! I heard Judge 
Stirling read to father out of the records of 
the meeting myself, ‘that it had been resolved 
that a prize of a watch should be offered at the 
close of the agricultural fair to the best rower on 
the river, under the age of fifteen.’ The judge 
said, ‘I think it quite as necessary we should at- 
tend to the physical development of our boys as 
to our cattle, and I hope my boy may win the 
race.’ ”’ , ; 
The boys at that all looked at Carrol Stirling, 
who colored, and sniffed the air loftily. 
“Most of the boys here can pull a good stroke,” 
said one. 
“Yes,” continued Tom. “But each boy, who 
rows for the prize, is to go out alone in a light 
Tnekerton skiff. The course is from Hobbs’ 
landing to Dow’s point, and the race is to wind 
up the fair, so we'll have a rousing audience.” 
“Where are we to get Tuckerton skiffs?” said 
John Clark. 
There was an. appalled silence. The boat- 
house was full of leaky skiffs, and old, battered 
canoes in which the boys had learned to paddle 
about. But which of them could be depended 


on in acrisis like this? Tom had information day?’ said Noyes, breathlessly, arriving on thé 


here, too. 


She flung a! quiet way of doing things that took the breath 
kiss at me from the tips of her fingers, but I | out of the other boys. 


They’re light and 
I shouldn’t 


told me he’d sell them for fifteen dollars apiece. 
Where are you going, Paul Folcy ?” 
“Going to look at them.” Foley had a quick, 


“Whew!” whistled Noyes, ‘‘I didn’t think he’d 
“Why?” piped a very small boy. “Paul rows 


“But he can’t buy the boat. 
poor fellow!” 

Which seemed likely enough, for Paul’s father 
was the village blacksmith, and every body 
knew what a strain it was on him to send his 
boy to this school, which was so much the best 
in the county that the charges were proportion- 
ally high. , .Paul’s clothes were always coarse, 
and he had never been known to haye a dime of 
pocket moncy. 


Can’t, that’s all, 


himself, that’s a fact,” said Carroll Stirling, jing- 
ling the silver, with which his pockets were al- 
ways filled. 
aside the best of those boats for me, Noyes?” 

“I didn’tthink. Let’s go down and doit now,” 
and a crowd of boys eagerly followed Stirling, 
watching, as they had often done before, with 
admiring envy, the boy who could pull from his 
pocket a handful of money, and buy what he 
pleased. 

They found Paul Foley busy, examining the 
boats, sounding timbers, peering into cracks, 
testing paint, while Adams stood by, smoking. 
“Hillo, Foley! You going to race?’ cried 
Stirling. 

“T think so. Why?” 

“To tell the truth, boy, I didn’t suppose you 
could afford to patronize Mr. Adams, here. He 
puts the tariff on pretty stiff,” nodding to the 
old man, with all the assurance of purse pride. 
“Of course the watch is a great object, for 
you. It’sa chance to get one you may never 
have again. But before one throws out a her- 
ring to catch a whale, one must have the her 
ring, eh?” 
Paul made no reply, but went on coolly exam- 
ining the boats. Stirling, looking carelessly 
around, said, “Which is your best, Adams? 
Highest priced?” 
“This costs the most, sir, on account of the 
gilding and” —— 
“All right—that’s mine. And here’s your 
moncy;” strutting loftily away. 

“That boat’s not well made,” said Paul. 
“Tt’s not of the best build, but it is the hizh- 
est priced, on account of the gilding and color. 
Will you take one of these, Paul?” 
“No, sir; I haven’t the money, now. But 
when I get it, as I mean to do, I want a better 
boat than any of these. They’re built for sale, 
and not for use. Ill ask you to look for one for 
me below.” 

“There’s a fellow who knows what he’s about,” 
said Adams, looking after him as he left the 
shop. 

Another fellow, who knew what he was about, 
came up at the moment. It was Tom Noyes. 
Now Tom’s father never gave him pocket money, 
but Tom’s porte-monnaie was always full—no- 
body knew how. To be sure, he was always en- 
gaged in pitching pennies, playing billiards or 
quoits at ten cents a game. But who would 
guess he could make out of such things so lucra- 
tive a business? He also inspected Mr. Adams’ 
boats, and chose one. 

“I say, Adams, I want you to let me put up 
this skiff to raffle. Price twenty dollars; tickets 
twenty-five cents. That’s an advance of five 
dollars on your price, which you make; and you 
allow me four tickets for selling the rest. The 
boys make the boat, or one of them will. So 
it’s al] a merry-go-rounder. What do you say ?”’ 

“All right, Mr. Noyes. You know how to 
make the mare go without money, I see.”’ 

“That Ido!” laughing as though highly flat- 
tered. ‘ 

The race was not to take place until Septem- 
her. Almost every morning Carroll Stirling was 
to be seen in the boat with some other fellow; 
but gencrally the other fellow was rowing, while 
Carroll lay in the stern and smoked. In the 
evening it became a common custom for his ad- 
mirers to gather in his room to debate the mat- 
ter, and the debate was usually enlivened by a 
bottle or two of wine. 

Tom Noyes’ raffic came off, and Tom won the 
boat. “He abways had such luck!” the boys 
said. Of Paul’s plans no one knew any thing. 
Except while in his classes, he disappeared from 
schog]l. One day the mystery was solved. 

“‘Who do you think I saw out atold Dodson’s to- 


play ground. Why, Foley! In the harvest-field! 


him, Dodson tells me, all summer, at off hours, | 
and does a man’s work gt that. There's a go for 
you!” : 

It was a “go” which nobody could understand, 
and Foley was not exactly the boy whom onc 
could question. The boys, some of them, made | 
a point of strolling along the road, past Dod- 
son’s harvest-ficld, and were rewarded with a | 
sight of Paul, who nodded and laughed to them. | 
“The fellow has not the sense of shame in 

him!” Stirling said, with disgust. 

The last day of the fair had almost reached its 

cloge. The afternoon was cool and bright. The 

banks of the river were lined with spectators, 

good-humored and friendly, ready to cheer and 

be pleased with any thing “the boys” might do. 

Flags fluttered; bands played. The cight com- 

petitors (all of them from the one school) sat in 

their gayly-colored skiffs, in their tight-fitting 

flannel sculling dress, ready for the signal. 








vex his companion. But we are sure that any 
of our boy readers can tell us what is the win- 
ning oar. 
a ee 
AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN, 


Dr. W., the Bishop of Cashel, having occasion 


| to visit Dublin, accompanied by his wife and 


daughter, determined to perform the journey by 
easy stages, in his own carriage, and with his 
own sleek and well-fed horses, instead of trust- 
ing his bones to the tender mercies of an Irish 
post-chaise and the unbroken garrons used for 
drawing these crazy vehicles. 

One part of his route was through a wild and 
mountainous district; and the bishop being a 
very humane man and considerate of his cattle, 
made a point of quitting his carriage at the foot 
of every hill and walking to the top. On one of 
these occasions he had loitered to look at the ex- 
tensive prospect, indulging in a reveric upon its 


“No, the beggar can’t waste much money on | asked Mr. Noyes. 


“Why didn’t you tell Adams to sct | The boy’ll pull against odds.” 


sterile appearance, and the change that agricul- 
ture might produce, and in so doing suffered his 
family and servants to be considerably in ad- 
vance. Perceiving this, he hastened to make up 
for lost time, and was stepping out with his best 
speed when a fellow leaped from behind a heap 
of loose stones, and accompanying the flourish 
of a huge club with a demoniac yell, demanded 
“Moncy!”’ with a ferocity of tone and manner 
perfeetly appalling. 
The bishop gave the robber all the silver he 
had loose in his pocket, hoping that it would 
satisfy him; but he was mistaken, for no soon- 
er had the ruffian stowed it away in a capagious 
rent in his tattered garment, than with another 
whirl of his bludgeon and an awful oath, he ex- 
claimed,— 
“And is it with the likes of this I’m after let- 
tin’ you off? a few paltry tin pennies, It’s the 
goold I'll have, or I’ll scatter your brains, Ar- 
rah, don’t stand shivering and shaking there, 
likea Quaker in the ague, but lug out your purse, 
or I'll bate you as blue as a whetstone.” 
His lordship most reluctantly yielded his well- 
filled purse, saying, in tremulous accents, ‘“My 
good fellow, there it is, don’t ill-use me—I’ve 
given you all—pray let me depart.” 
“Fair and softly, if you plase; as sure as I’m 
not a good fellow, I haven’t done with you yet. 
I must sarch for your note-case, for I'll engage 
you have a little paper payable at the bank; so 
hand it over, or you'll sup sorrow to-night.” 
It was given up; a glance at the road showed 
that all hope of assistance from his servants was 
unavailing; the carriage had disappeared; but 
the bishop made an instinetive movement as 
though anxious to escape from further pillage. 
“Wait awhile, or may be F shall get angry with 
you. Hand over your watch and sales, and then 
you may trudge.” 
Now it happened that the divine felt a partic- 
ular regard for his watch—not so much from its 
being of considerable value, but because it had 
been presented to him by his first patron—and 
he ventured to expostulate. 
“Surely, you have taken enough; leave me my 
watch, and Pll forgive all you have done.” 
“Who axed your forgiveness, you ould var- 
mint? Would you trifle with my good nature? 
Don’t force me to do any thing I’d be sorry for, 
but, without any more bother, just give me the 
watch.” 
Twenty years after the boat race, Paul Foley,| And-he jerked the bludgeon from his right 
now a middle-aged man with a whitening beard, | hand to his left, spat in the horny palm of the 
was strolling about the grounds surrounding his | former, and regrasped the formidable weapon as 
country house, one summer morning, with a| though seriously bent on bringing it into opera- 
man whom he had engaged as a private secre-| tion; this action,was not unheeded by his vic- 
tary the day before. Foley was a member of| tim—he drew forth the golden time-piece, and 
Congress, a lawyer with a practice larger than | with a heavy sigh handed it to his spoiler, who, 
any other in the State; 2 man whom hard | rolling the chains and seals round it, found some 
work, hard sense and unflinching fidelity to the| wider aperture in his apparel into which he 
highest principles had raised to his present | crammed it; and giving himself a.shake to as- 
position. certain that it had found, by its own gravity, a 
The man beside him was of apparently double | place of safety, he said,— 
his age, a bent, feeble creature, upon whose fea- ‘And now be off with you, and thank the 
tures dissipation had set its worst mark, and | blissed saints that you lave me without a scratch 
whose clothes betrayed poverty. Hecrept along} on your skin, or the value of your little finger 
in the shade, beside his genial companion, an- | hurt.” 
swering him in monosyllables, until, entering 2 It needed no persuasion to induce the bishop 
boat-house, in which a dainty yacht was moored, | to turn his back upon the despoiler of his world- 
his eve caught sight of a worm-caten old skiff, | ly goods, and having no weight to carry, he sct 
carefully placed on a scaffolding. off at what equestrians term ‘‘a hand canter;” 
“<Fair Play!’ 
Mr. Foley?” the precipitous road, when he perceived his per- 
“Yes, [like to keep those remembrances of our| secutor running after him. He endcayored to 
school days. That was a foul trick that Noyes | redouble his speed. Alas! what chance had he 
played us that day, ch, Stirling?” in a race with one whose muscles were as strong 
“Yes. Tricky Tom! No wonder he played| and elastic as highly tempered steel! 
defaulter, at Jast, and barely escaped the peni-| “Stop, you nimble-footed thief of the world!” 
tentiary. You’ve had the best luck of us all.| roared the robber—‘“stop, I tell you! I’ve a 
Yet Ihad the money, and Tom knew how to] parting word with you yet.” 
turn every thing to his advantage. Yet you| The exhausted and defenceless clergyman, 
take me in now out of charity! Well, some] finding it impossible to continuc his flight, sud- 
men always pull a winning oar. I don’t under-|denly came to a stand-still. The fellow ap- 
stand it. It’s luck, I suppose.” proached, and his face, instead of his former fe- 
The judge was silent, and soon left the boat-| rocity, was Wi \~ with a whimsical roguishness 


“That’s your boy Carroll, judge, is it not?” 
“Tn red?” 

“Yes. Idon’t like the looks of his boat. It is 
an uncouth shape about the bows and stern. 


“Yes.” But the other gentleman thought that 
the “odds” against the boy did not lie in his boat 
alone, but in his flushed face, bloodshot eye, and 
tobacco-scented breath. 

“Who's that fellow?” cricd one of them, as a 
boat shot past, and they caught a glimpse of a 
tanned, manly face, and bright, steady cyes. 
“What a fine, athletic build! There’s health 
and steady habits for you! The boat, too, is the 
most skilfully shaped on the river.” 

“That’s old Foley the blacksmith’s son.” 
“How does he call his boat? ‘Fair Play? 
That’s good. Ah! how’s this?” 

There was an island in the middle of the river, 
and the ordinary course of boats lay in the deep- 
er and longer channel around it. It was possi- 
ble, however, by poling, to pass through the 
shorter channel on the other side. One boat, 
hitherto somewhat behind the others, suddenly 
shot into this by-way. 
Shouts of ‘Unfair! 
air from either side. 
“Who’s that?” 
“Noyes,” replied the school-boys, with a roar. 
“Te’s always. tricky.” 

There was but one boat of the seven that had 
taken the fair course, that had any chance of 
winning, in spite of this trick. It darted ahead 
of the others, and came out beyond the island 
neck and neck with Noyes. 

“Ts it Carroll’s?”’ demanded hisfather. ‘Gen- 
tlemen, is it my boy’s boat that is gaining?” 

“T think it is,” said some one who held a glass 
to his cyes; “the boys are dressed so much alike 
that it is difficulti—Ah! Noyes is behind—a 
length—two lengths! Whoever the fellow is, he 
pulls a fine stroke. Two lengths, awd he will be 
in. If itis your boy, you may be proud of him, 
judge.” 
» But the next moment the judge was doomed 
to disappointment. The winning boat passed 
the stake, and shouts went up for “Foley! Fo- 
ley! Fair Play, forever!’ 
“It is the blacksmith’s son, after all,” said 
Judge Stirling, turning away. 


Foul! Foul!” rent the 








“Adams has a half dozen skiffs for sale. 


Hard at it with the men. He’s been working for 





house, so that the sight of the skiff might not! of expression, as he said,— 


So you have the old boat, still, | scarcely, however, had he reached the middle of 
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“And is it likely I’d let you of with a better 
coat on your back than my own? and will I be 
after losing the chance of that elegant hat and 
wig? Off with them this moment, and then 
you'll be quit 0’ me.” 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop of 
his single-breasted coat—laid violent hands up- 
on the clerical hat and full-bottomed wig—put 
them on his own person, and then insisted on 
seeing his late apparel used in their stead; and 
with a loud laugh ran off, as though his last 
feat had been the most meritorious of his life. 

Thankful at having escaped with unbroken 
bones, his lordship was not long in overtaking 
his carriage; the servants could not repress their 
laughter at seeing their master in such strange 
and motley attire; but there was in his face such 
évidences of terror and suffering, that they speed- 
ily checked their risible inclinations, particular- 
ly when they learned by a few brief words the 
danger he had undergone. 

“My dear W.,” exclaimed his affectionate 
wife, after listening to the account of the perils 
to which her husband had been exposed, “for 
mercy’s sake take off that filthy jacket and throw 
it out of the window. You can put my warm 
cloak over your shoulders till we reach the next 
stage, and then you will be able to purchase 
some habit better suited to your station and call- 
ing.” 

“That is more easily said than done, my love,” 
he replied. “I have lost all the money I pos- 
sessed; not a single guinea is left me to pay our 
expenses to-night. My watch, too, that I so 
dearly prized! Miserable man that I am!” 

“Never mind your watch, or any thing else 
just now—ouly pull off that mass of filth, I im- 
plore you; who knows what horrid contagion 
we may all catch if you persist in wearing it!’ 

“Take it off, dear papa,’’ observed the daugh- 
ter, “but don’t throw it away; it may lead to 
the direction of the wretch who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment was removed; the | 
young lady was about to place it under the seat, 
when she heard a jingling noise that attracted | 
her attention, and, on examination, found se- 
ereted in various parts of the coat, not only the 
watch, pocket-book, purse and silver, of which 
her father had been deprived, but a yellow can- 
vas bag, such as is used by farmers, containing 
about thirty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties may be im- 
agined; they reached the inn where they pro 
posed stopping for the night, and as the port- 
manteaus had escaped the dangers of the road, 
the bishop was able to speedily attire himself 
eanonically. Before the party retired for rest, 
intelligence arrived that the highwayman had 
been taken, after a desperate resistance—the no- 
tice of the police being attracted by the singu- 
lar appearance of a man of his station sporting 
a new black coat, and covering his shaggy, ear- 
roty locks with the well-powdered and orthodox 
peruke of the right reverend the Bishop of Cashel. 


A TRIP IN CHINA. 

I found myself, some years since, an adven- 
turer on the Chinese soil. In the autumn of 
1862, it was my good fortune to visit the once 
famous city of Soo-chow, in the heart of the silk- 
producing districts, of which it was the luxurious 
metropolis. Tsay was, for its splendors have now 
departed. Civil war, in its most terrible form, 
has here done its deadly work. 

But before | speak of these things, let me give 
some account of our journey. We started from 
Shanghai. It was a mellow morn, with a deep, 
golden sky. The bells of numerous European 
ships were ringing their melodious music over 
the water, as my companion and I proceeded to 
the K-ho wharf, and signified to the waterman | 
our wish for a river-boat. 

“Hi-ya!l’’ shouted one in pigeon - English, 
“What for wantchee walkee too muchee carly, 
ga lal’ 


The other boatmen now approached the wharf, 


= seenmernnee 





screaming like American hackhmen. 
* “Hival! Mi see 
fivst!) Mi seeee-pae more bettah, capin!” 

When these vociferous wretches ceased, so 
that we could trust our own ears, Wwe eneaged 
Ningpo Sam, and the rest disappeared beneath 
the canopies of their crafts, and left us to em- 
bark in peace. 

The boat was gorgeous in its colorings of scar- 
let, white and blue. It was destined to be our 
home for several weeks during our iniand cruise. 

The shipping and forest of junk-mast lyin: 
about Shanghai at last faded out of sight astern, 
and after a quiet sail we at last came to the city 
of Kah-ding, whose mossy walls loomed up be- 


Come mi boat, saar! you 


fore us inairy desolation and shadowy grgn- 
deur. 


This city, once the seat of the Taipings, a val- 
orous people, who, for a time, successfully re- 
belled against the tyranny of the Impcrialists, 





had lately been wrested from the insurgents by 
a combined British, Freach and Imperial force. 

I shall never forget the scene of dhorror that 
met my eyes as I approached the city. <A hid- 
eous, seething multitude of unfortunate wretch- 
es were grouped and huddled together in every 
position of death, starvation and loathsome dis- 
ease. Scattered here and there amongst them 
were the headless and mutilated bedies of vic- 
tims who had been tortured and put to death by 
the merciless mandarins. I could not write one 
tithe of the fearful tales I heard of the wholesale 
execution of men, women and children. 

Within the Taiping territories were the waled 
cities containing the granaries of the country. 
When these fell into the hands of their enemies, 
the people had to starve. Famine was still doing 
its work when I arrived. I saw one poor, dying 
woman, with a dead child in her arms. The 
woman’s hopeless, imploring gaze haunts me 
yet. Iran to the bunk to obtain what food was 
cooked in the boat, and brought it to her. It 
came too late. She was unable to move, but 
the children around her tore it up like young 
wolves. 

Our way for nearly one hundred miles led 
through a labyrinth of streams, creeks and lakes, 
in which the main river scemed to be Jost, with 
here and there a picturesque ruin on the banks, 
noting the decay of the “flowery kingdom.” 

On the fourth day of our journey from Shang- 
hai, we entered the silk districts, and feasted our 
wondering eyes on the great expanse of mulberry 
groves. Two hundred miles square in this part 
of China contain nothing but mulberry gardens. 
The scene was one of exquisite beauty, and 
proved an exception to the desolations of the 
war. 

At noon of the same day, we struck the grand 
canal. 

All have heard of the Great Wall of China. I 
would like to know how it is that the world 
knows so little of that eighth wonder of the 
world, the Grand Canal of China. The Suez 
Canal, regarded as one of the triumphs of mod- 
ern science, is & mere stream in comparison. 
This astounding work of the great Mongol em- 
peror is a hundred feet wide, twenty-five feet 
deep, six hundred and fifty miles in artificial 
length, and has banks or sides of solid marble. 


Turning out of the Grand Canal, we at last 
found ourselves rapidly approaching the old city 
of Soo-Chow. Piles of brick and heaps of ruin 
were the remaining features of its magnificence, 
and the once powerful Taiping chiefs. The city 
everywhere displayed the desolations of war. 
The days of its glory were gone. Where once 
gayety held her court, were the implements of 
warfare in its most cruel form, and beggary, 
distress and graves. 

Strolling one evening about the city, we fell in 
with a street exhibition of great popularity in 
China,—a Chinese representation of Punch and 
Judy. We were attracted to this by the great 
merriment of the audience, whose screams of 
laughter, from both old and young, indicated 
that it took but little to amuse a Chinese. The 
show consisted of a man, whose upper works 


| were converted into a funch and Judy institu- 


tion, a la Chinois. Instead of stuffed tigures 


and an open stage, the former used a transpar- 


ent screen, on which he produced very comical 
shadows. He made these dark little figures go 
through all sorts of singular and amusing antics, 
but how he did it we cannot say, for when he 
was questioned on the subject, he was very reti- 
cent, and scemed to convey the idea that it was 
all the work of some magical art. 
picture of this remarkable charactey. 
The Taipings are an interesting people. 


We give a 


Be- 


fore they were stfhdued by the Imperialists, they 


had abolished slavery, the buying and selling of 
women, and the custom of cramping the feet. 
They punished drunkenness as a crime, prohib- 
ited opium-smoking and head-shaving. Their 
whole code of laws, for a half-civilized people, 


| was equitable and wise. 
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After spending a week at Soo-chow, we set out 
on our return to Shanghai. 

On our way back, we met with an odd adven- 
ture, that offered us an opportunity for the dis- 
play of gallantry. Upon a lovely little creek, 
we fell in with a house-boat, and a mandarin 
gun-boat, lying side by side, the crews evidently 
engaging in an angry dispute. 

As wecame fairly abreast of them, three young 
girls, dressed in Tartar costume, came to view, 
and appeared at once surprised and pleased at 
seeing a strange boat near. They began talking 
together in a very earnest manner, and suddenly 
flew to their own boat on the shore, and paddled 
for ours. They related to us, through an inter- 
preter, the following story: 


They were the daughters of a Tartar officer, 
who had fallen during the war. They had been 
followed and watched by the officer of the gun- 
boat, who wished to persuade them to accom- 
pany him to his chief, and who was resolved 
that they should not return to their relatives in 
Shanghai. They begged our protection, and a 
passage to the city. 

Night came over the river, dark and still. The 
ladies remained with us, the mandarin, evidently 
suspecting their purpose, watching them from 
the shore. As darkness obscured the river, he 
approached us. We, however, stole away under 
the cover of midnight, and safely brought the 
fair damsels, on the day following, to their 
friends in Shanghai. We give a picture of these 
Tartar girls. * 

DERANGED SOVEREIGNS. 

Reports have been current for some time past 
that the Queen Regnant of the British Empire 
has lost her reason. These reports, we suppose, 

originated in the fact that her Britannic Majesty 
has lived a very retired life for some years, and 
that her seclusion has been owing in part to ill 
health. 

There would have been but little credence 
given to the rumors, had not the public mind 
been prepared to entertain them by other cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of the 
British Royal Family. 

Queen Victoria is a granddaughter of George 
Ill., who had several attacks of insanity, and 
the last years of whose life were passed in seclu- 
sion, because he had become incurabl¥ insane. 

George III. was the eldest son of Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, and grandson of George II. 
He ascended the throne in 1760, when in his 23d 
years. Five years later he had an attack of 
madness, though it was only known to the 
world that he was ill, which, outside of the pal- 
ace, was supposed to be sickness of body rather 
than of mind. He soon recovered, and for a 
long time his reason was not apparently dis- 
turbed. 

Almost a quarter of a century later, in 1788, 
he had so severe an attack of madness, that it 
was impossible to keep the fact from the 
world. Unusual measures were taken for car- 
rying on the government, and very bitter par- 
ty disputes grew out of the unsettled condi- 
tion of public affairs, owing to the King’s ill- 
ness. After some months the monarch recoy- 
ered his mental health, and retained it for some 
years; but at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury he had another severe attack. From that 
he recovered, or at least sufficiently so to attend 
to his ordinary duties. At length came the final 
attack, in or about 1810, which lasted for life, 
the King being confined at Windsor Castle, 
where he remained till January, 1820, when he 
died, in the eighty-second year of his life, and 
the sixticth of his reign. Itis a remarkable fact 
that the British sovereign who lived longest, 
and who had the longest reign, was during one- 
sixth of the years of his sovereignty a madman. 

These facts in the history of her grandfather 
have made the English people more ready to be- 
lieve that Queen Victoria may have become in- 
sane. 

There is a popular theory concerning insanity, 
that while the children of a lunatie may escape 
the mental disease under whieh their father suf- 
fered, it is sure to ‘‘come out’’ in his grandchil- 





dren. 


This theory has been applied to the case of 
Queen Victoria. Het grandfather was a mad- 
man on four several occasions. Her father never 
was insane. Therefore, she may become insane, 
Accordingly, more than thirty years since, 
there was a report that her mind was diseased, 
That report has been ‘repeatedly revived since 
her marriage. We think that there have been 
almost a dozen such reports, half of which have 
been circulated since she became a widow, al- 
most ten years ago. 

The only English sovereign (George III. was a 
British sovereign) who became insane was Henry 
VI., amonarch of the Lancaster branch of the 
Plantagenct family. His maternal grandfather, 
Charles VI. of France, was a lunatic. Queen 
Victoria is not descended from Henry VI., but 
she is descended from his mother, through Hen- 
ry VII., (Tudor) and so from the insane French 
King of five hundred years ago. 


—_+o»+—____. 


THE CHICAGO CONFLAGRATION, 
Perhaps no event of our time has excited a 
more profound sensation than the great fire in 
Chicago, on the 9-10th of October. Not even at 
the most exciting period of the secession war 
was the country more moved than by the news 
that came from the fiery scene. At one time it 
seemed probable that not a single building in 
the city would be left unburned, and this, doubt- 
less, would have been the case, but for the change 
of the wind, and the opportune rain storm that 
began at three o’clock on the morning of the 10th. 
All accounts agree that the loss is tremendous, 
and it is no exaggeration, we think, that puts 
the value of the property destroyed at over 
$300,000,000. Chicago was a very wealthy place; 
and as it was a grand business centre fora flour: 
ishing country, it necessarily contained a vast 
amount of valuable property that is casily de- 
stroyed by fire,—property that is in constant use, 
and which cannot be dispensed with by active 
communities, and yet the kind that receives the 
least attention during the attacks of raging fire. 

The course of the fire was such as to destroy 
an immense number of dwelling-houses, where- 
by a hundred thousand persons were deprived 
of homes, and reduced to want and absolute poy- 
erty. Any thing like this is unknown in our 
country, though, unfortunately, great fires are 
by no means uncommon with us. 

It is somewhat remarkaMe that this calamity 
should have fallen upon the youngest of our 
first-class cities. Chicago, gigantic as it was,— 
and as soon it will be again,—is but a child in 
point of age. It is a city of to-day, and may 
be said to have had no yesterday, though its to- 
morrow will doubtless be a grand and eventful 
one. 

Forty years ago, there were only about a hun- 
dred inhabitants at Chicago. Ten years later, 
the number had increased to almost five thou- 
sand. In 1850, the population was not quite 
thirty thousand; but in 1860, it had increased to 
the number of one hundred and ten thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy-three. The census 
returns of 1870, showed it to be two hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-seven. At the time of the fire, it was 
supposed to be about three hundred and _thirty- 
five thousand. The taxable property was about 
three hundred millions. The taxable property, 
however, very imperfectly represents the pecu- 
niary value of acity, and this is especially true 
of an active business city. 

It will be scen that all Chicago’s growth has 
taken place in forty-one years, and that nine- 
tenths of its growth is the work of only twenty 
years; while the place trebled its population in 
the last eleven years of its existence. The in- 
crease in business must have been at a greater 
rate. 

Boston had attained to the American old age 
of two centuries before Chicago was fairly enti- 
tled to be called a hamlet. Village it certainly 
Was not so recently as 1850. 

Take it for all in all, Chieago may be said to 
be the most remarkable instance of growth 
known even in America. Even San Francisco, 
though watered by golden streams, is but a slow 
place in comparison with the IHllinoisan city. 
When San Francisco began to grow, Chicago 
had only about twenty-eight thousand inhabit- 
ants,—and in twenty-two years, Chicago has be- 
come more than twice as pepulous a her Pacific 
rival. 

There was something about the place that 
made every one in it active. We have known of 
the success of men there who could not even be 
held up anywhere else. They caught the busi- 
ness fever. The consequence of this was a high- 
strung public sentiment, by which every oe 
seemed to be imfluenced. Chicago appeared to 
be always in a state of excitement. 

The same causes that made Chicago great in 





so brief a period, will lead to her speedy recovery 
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from the unparalleled disaster that has come 
upon her. She will become greater than ever, 
and in three years,—perhaps sooner—few evi- 
dences of the great fire will be visible, even to 
discerning eyes. 


42> 


WHAT IS “A COLD?” 

There is a fast and funny lecturer in one of 
our prominent medical colleges; an earnest, 
sturdy man, very learned in his profession, and 
yery fond of young people. This good gentle- 
man defined a celd to be a ehecked perspiration. 
Now there are ever so many learned doctors liv- 
ing and working to-day who would not be fully 
satisfied with this terse, quick definition. No 
matter for that. If it. doesn’t express all the 
truth, there is some truth in it, and enough for 
the present. Let us look at it a moment. 

When the body is in a sound condition, in 
what we call “first-rate order,” there is always 
acertain amount of mbdisture passing off from 
theskin. Ordinarily, we are not aware of this, 
and therefore it is called “‘insensible perspira- 
tion.” But that it is a fact is easily proved by 
enveloping a part of the body, as the chest, for 
instance, in some matcrial impervious to mois- 
ture, a8 oiled silk, or thin India rubber cloth. In 
avery short time, the enclosed part and the 
inner surface of the covering will be found drip- 
ping wet. The fact is proved, also, by other ex- 
periments. 

Now, this function, so natural to us, serves as 
ameans of carrying off with the moisture a good 
dealof waste material from the body, which, if 
retained, makes us ypcomfortable, and more or 
less sick. It cannot be suddenly and completely 
checked, and remain so, without evil resulting. 
It is commonly checked, in proportion as the 
circulation of blood is from any cause so de- 
ranged as to flow too little to the surface. 

One common cause of this derangement is ex- 
posure to cold, either prolonged, or brief and 
sudden; and one common effect of this checked 
flow of blood to the surface (and, consequently, 
checked perspiration,) is what we call a cold. 
The injury is probably less from the perspiration 
being checked than from the balance of the cir- 
culation being lost; of which the checked per- 
spiration is only one result. G. H. 








A BILLION. 

Anote comes to us from a young lady, who 
says that her dictionary defines a billion to be a 
nillion of millions. Thus; 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 








1,000,000,000,000 
She asks, “How, then, is it, that, according to 
the notation in the arithmetics, the number oc- 
cupies but ten places?” Thus: 
1,000,000,000 
The difficulty, which is one frequently met by 
teachers, may be briefly explained. There are 
two methods of numeration, the French and the 
English. The French method, which is the one 
incommon use on the continent of Europe, has 
been adopted by the mathematicians of the Unit- 
ed States. An English billion is a million of 
millions, occupying in figures thirteen places. 
Infact, it was an old English custom to speak of 
imaginary numbers, such as we call billion, tril- 
lion, &c., as millions of millions. A Freneh’bil- 
lion isa thousand millions. Thus: a 
1,000,000 
1,000 


1,000,000,000 
which occupies ten places in figures. ° 
According to the French, Continental and 
American method of numeration, each denomi- 
aation beyond millions is a thousand times the 
Preceding. Thus a trillion is a thousand billions. 


STORY OF A MOCKING-BIRD. 
The mocking-bird, as well as the parrot, seems 
‘ounderstand the wishes of one who has charge 
of it, and to mourn the absence or decease of its 
keeper. The Nashville Banner has the follow- 
ing touching incident: a 


A very curious incident, illustrative of the 
power which can be exercised over the animal 
creation by kindness and careful training, oc- 
curred but a few days ago, at Scottsville, Ky. 
The sister of eflicer Harry Mansfield, of this 
tity, had raised a mocking-bird, which she had 
taught to go and come at her call, and, in return 
for all the kindness bestowed upon it, it exhibited 
§ peculiar fondness for her. 

_Last Monday week, Miss Mansficld was taken 
ll, and, to while away the tedium of the sick 
room, she had her little pet brought to her bed- 
side, and day and night it cheered her with its 
Sweet carols, bringing to mind many happy 
thoughts of field and meadow, sunshine and 
Song.” As her illness grew more alarming, and 
day after day brought no relief from suffering, 
the warblings of the little songster rather served 
‘© annoy than to please her; and so, turning 





of S—. 


however, not only removed its poi: 
ties, but produced the delicious frurt we now en- 
joy. 





wearily on her pillow, she said to him, “Birdie, 
hush! you worry me.” 

Stranze to say, the words seemed to be under- 
stood, for immediately the song was hushed, and 
the bird retired within itself, as it were. 

On the next day the lady died, leaving, it 
would seem, a command of silence upon the 


bird, which will never be broken; for, although | 


several days have elapsed since, and every effort this great man had, but then Demosthenes did 


has been made to induce him to sing, he refuses 
to respond with song to any lips but those of his 
own loved mistress. 


WHITE-OAK GAS. 

Among the manifold uses, as food and fuel, 
in which trees prove their value, we hear of the 
milk of the cow-tree and the candles of the tal- 
low-tree,—to say nothing of pine knot and birch- 
bark torches; but the following is the first case 
we ever knew of a gas-tree: 


In January last, Messrs. Wallace and Nathan 
Salisbury, of Cortland county, N. Y., went on 
to Mt. Topin to procure white oak timber. Hav- 
ing selected a tree that would answer their pur- 
pose, they commenced chopping it dewn. The 
tree was two feet in diameter. When they had 
cut in about four inches on the east side, their 
attention was called to a peculiar sound issuing 
from the tree. Their first impression was, that 
it contained a swarm of bees. On striking a 
couple more blows, the small chips and dirt com- 
menced flying from the stump. On putting the 
hand down they discovered a strong current of 
gas issuing from a fresh crack in the stump. 
The odor was like that of confined air. 

This blowing continued for full five minutes, 
when for curiosity they applied a lighted match; 
to their astonishment the gas ignited instantly, 
and burned atleast five minutes, with great heat, 
and a blue flame like that of alcohol. After the 
gas had all escaped they finished chopping down 
the tree. 

They found a hollow in the stump about six 
inches in diameter. Their conclusion was, that 
the gas was light carburetted hydrogen, and had 
formed from the gradual decay of the wood. 


The only reason why such curious results are 
not often seen from hollow trees is probably he- 
cause the hollow is scarcely ever air-tight. The 
production of gas from rotting wood is common 
and well known. ‘ 

——— —~+&o—__—_—_——_ 


THE BOTTOM KNOCKED OUT OF 
A CANAL. 
The New York Express describes a strange ac- 
cident which occurred last summer in the Morris 
and Essex Canal, near Broadway, N. J.: 


A boat was passing along, when the driver 
heard an unusual rumbling noise, like that of 
muffled thunder, and looking ahead, he saw in 
the canal, about a hundred yards beyond, the 
water seething and boiling like a whirlpool. 
Though stricken with fear, he crossed in safety 
the dangerous eddy, but had not gone many 
yards when he was startled by an unusual noise, 
and turning, discovered that the bottom of the 
canal had given way, and in a short time his 
boat was on dry land. The water in the canal, 
for a distance of a mile and a half, had in a won- 
derfully short time disappeared in a cavity, of 
which the dimensions of the opening were forty 
feet in diameter. No outlet has been found for 
the water, although all the creeks and streams 
have been examined. 

Above the canal in a wood, three apertures 
were found, averaging in diameter twenty by 
twenty-five feet. In these holes and cavities 
rocks and trees were swallowed up. The tops 
of the trees were visible to the eye, while the 
trunks were entirely buried in the earth. Fis- 
sures were made on tl:e surface below the canal, 
to the extent of hundreds of yards. All endeav- 
ors to fill up the cavity have failed. 


It is supposed that the lime in the limestone 
rock, of which the ground under the canal in 
that region is composed, has been secretly burn- 
ing for years by “spontaneous combustion,” and 
thus left an immense hollow underneath. The 





trickling of water through lime rock will set it 


on fire. 


au Rilinipcncmcacnine 
“THE OLDEST MAN NOW LIVING.” 

In country funerals where there is no one to 
superintend the arrangements professionally, 
the person in charge frequently happens to be 
one who cannot repeat the simplest sentence in 
publi¢c without blundering. In such instances, 
the announcement to the mourners is likely to 
be marvellously mal-apropos and absurd : 


In one of the Dutch churches in a rural vil- 
lage on the Hudson, a good old man was acting 
in capacity of master of ceremonies at the fu- 
neral of a highly-respected citizen. As custom- 
ary on such occasions, he invited the assembled 
mourners to’ view the body of their departed 
friend, and in the following language: ‘‘All can 
now have the pleasure of looking at the last re- 
mains of the oldest man now living in the town 
Pass up the aisle and down the right 
hand alley.” 





= a) oe 
THE ANCESTOR OF THE PEACH. 
The peach was originally a poisoned almond. 


Its fleshy parts were used to poison arrows, and 


tlie fruit was for this purpose introducgl into 
Rersia. The transplantation and cultivation, 
mous quali- 


And so it is said that the useful, pealthful and 


much devoured tomato was once the ‘“‘deadly 


| 








nightshade.” Education is a good thing. Good | 


has been brought out of evil by it thousands of 
times. 7 





TAUGHT TO SPEAK. 
It is not every son that has such a father as 


not learn oratory of his father: 


Soon after the birth of the great British states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, his father, the first baronet, 


| rising daily in wealth and consequence, and be- 


lieving that money in those peculiar days, could 
always command a seat in Parliament, detcr- 
mined to bring up his son expressly for the 
House of Commons. When that son was quite 
a child, Sir Robert would frequently set him on 
a table and say, “Now, Robin, make a speech, 
and Pll give you this cherry.” What few words 
the little fellow produced were applauded, and 
applause stimulating exertion, produced such 
effects that before Robin was ten years old he 
could address the company with some degree of 
eloquence. As he grew up, his father constantly 
took him every Sunday into his private room, 
and made him repeat, as well as he could, the 
sermon which had been preached. Little prog- 
ress in effecting this was made, and little was 
expected at first; but by steady perseverance the 
habit of attention grew powerful, and the ser- 
mon was reported almost verbatim. When, at 
a very distant day, the senator, remembering 
accurately the speech of an opponent, answered 
his arguments in quick succession, it was not 
then known that the power of so doing was orig- 
inally acquired in the old Drayton church. 
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WHAT IS A “CARAT?” 


The carat is an imaginary weight that express- 
es the fineness of gold, or the proportion of pure 
gold in a mass of metal; thus an ounce of gold 
is divided into twenty-four carats, and gold of 
twenty-two carats fine is gold of which twenty- 
two parts out of twenty-four are pure, the other 
two parts are silver, copper or other metal; the 
weight of four grains, used by jewellers in 
weighing precious stones and pearls, is some- 
times called diamond weight—the carat consist- 
ing of four nominal grains, a little lighter than 
four grains troy, or seventy-four and one-six- 
teenth carat grains being equal to seventy-two 
grains troy. The term of weight carat derives 
its name from a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian 
tree called kuara. This bean, from the time of 
its being gathered, varies very little in its weight, 
and seems to have been, from a very remote pe- 
riod, used as a weight for goldin Africa. In In- 
dia, also, the bean is used as a weight for gems 
and pearls. 
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“UPSETTIN’ SINS.” 


Dr. McCosh, (now President of Princeton Col- 
lege) tells the story of a negro who prayed earn- 
estly that he and his colored brethren might be 
preserved from what he called their “upsettin’ 
sins. 

“Bruder,” said one of his friends at the close 
of the meeting, “you aint got de hang of dat ar 
word. It’s besettin’, not wpsettin’.”” 

“Bruder,” replied the other, “if dat’s so, it’s 
so. But I was prayin’ de Lord to save us from 
de sin of intoxication, and if dat aint a upsettin’ 
sin, | dunno what am.” 


+o 
EATING DOG MEAT. 


The Indians of Arizona are exceedingly fond 
of dog meat, eat it on great occasions, and lay 
it before distinguished visitors, be they white or 
red. The Apaches consider the flesh of mules a 
great delicacy, and will go further, fight harder, 
and lie more to obtain it than they would go, 
fight and lie even to scalp a white man, and yet 
they are the most blood-thirsty and cruel of all 
the tribes. 





—_+o____ 
A THOUGHTFUL POLICEMAN, 


During a recent fire, an old woman was very 
anxious to go through a street which was con- 
sidered at that time “dangerous,” but all her 
efforts were unavailing. At length she pushed 
one of the F ponapren aside, when that worthy 
preserver of the public peace said, “Now, marm, 
you can’t pass; if you do you'll be killed, and 
then you’ll blame us afterwards.” 
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SABBATH ScHOOL LIBRARIES.—D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, have issued and are still sending out many of 
the best books published for young people. Theireight 
volumes of original #500 prize stories, and thirteen 
volumes new prize series, are worthy of the highest 
commendation. <A leading religious journal says, 
“Their appearance marks a new era in the history of 
juvenile literature.”” The “Sur_t Cove Serres,” 
“TaALBURY GIRLS’ LIBRARY,” “PRO AND CON SE- 
rigs,” “CROWN JEWEL Liprary,” “LitTLe Bios- 
som’s Stroriss,” and “Homespun LIBRARY,” are 
among the best of their class. Of the “ROMNEYS OF 
RipGMonrT,” anelegant $1 50°volume, just issued, Rev. 
Dr. Pay says, “It is full of zest, spirit, freshness and 
character.” 

These are afew among the many publications of- 
fered by this enterprising firm, for home and Sabbath 
school reading. Committees appointed to replenish 
Sabbath school libraries may select from the cata- 
logue of Messrs: Lothrop & Co., with confidence that 
none but good and appropriate books are on the list. 

ae ae Se eee 

Tae Write Prxnz Comrounp—an advertisement 
of which may be found in another column—was orig- 
inally prepared by Dr. Poland, a man respected for 
his integrity and sincere desire to benefit others. It 
has been found a soothing and effective agent in dis- 
eases of the throat, and is highly recommended by 
many persons who have taken it for that purpose. 














Cures SORE THROAT. 


Poland’s White Pine Compeund, 
. Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Oures Kidney Complaints. 
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“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing ; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, BTC., 


is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 


to purchasers, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
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OUR IMPROVED 






Church’s Patent Machine-Filled: 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood*Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bebbin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more abo stiteh produced, 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F, F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, mailed post-paid on receipt of $100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD CO,, llolyoke, Mass. 
Tn ordering always state style of Machine. 34—eowl3t 








SONGS The Popular Book of To~ 
day. For all our Sunday 
OF 
Schools. 
SALVATION. T. E. PERKINS, 


By T. E. PERKINS Publish@, 
143 Eighth Street, 


33—tf New York. 


AND 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$10 per Acre, HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acreg of Government Laud be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
Homeste ap of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Drrect Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 
where, Address 

0. F. DAVIS, 

Land Commissioner 

U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hy pochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, gan 4 on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and. Le ee Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSILITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass., or Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 

7—tf 
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DR. 8. S. FITCH 
sends his “F mily Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 

Send your dircetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 26—ly 
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COMPANION. | 








WHO I8 THY FRIEND? 
Who is thy friend? The man that shares thy 
pleasures 
In banquet-hall or beauty’s witching bowers; 
He that will dance with thee to folly’s measures, 
And make no reckoning of the squandered hours— 


To whom the revel arid the game are all ?— 
These are the friends that help men to their fall. 


Who is thy friend? The man that shares thy pride, 
Thine hour of glory, or a oy of gain; 
Who stands in A eg triumph by thy side, 
And never finds that triumph fal-e or vain, 
But shapes his doctrine as thy humor goes?— 
These are the friends misfortune turns to foes. 


Who is thy friend? The man that for his winning 
To power or place hath need of thine or thee; 
Who will not fear thy risk, or blame thy.sinning, 
So it but speed his fortune’s _—— tree; 
Whose praise is large, whose promise larger yet?— 
These are the friends that fail us and forget, 


Who is thy friend? The man of truth and trust, 
In gladness near, in sorrow nearer still ; 
To thy faults generous, to thy merits just, 
Thy help to every good from every ill, 
Whose love for the world’s hate might make 
amends ?— 
Alas for it! this life hath few such friends, 


Who Is thy friend? The best, the least regarded, 
In faith unfailing, and in love unchanged 
Through all thy changeful years, though ill reward- 


Give Him th heart, so long and far estranged; 
And from the broken reeds of earth ascend, 
To seek in heaven thine everlasting Friend. 
‘ Frances Browne. 
———__+oe—_____“—- 
AN UNEXPECTED RESPONSE. 

Paris was at one time as much -noted for its 
atheism as for its gayety. 

A certain person, alike celebrated for his elo- 
quence and for his scoffings at every thing per- 
taining to religion, was, on one occasion, an- 
nounced to deliver a discourse in defence of his 
opinions, His fame, as well as the interest man- 
ifested in the subject, were instrumental in bring- 
ing together a vast concourse of people. 

The speaker entered upon his subject with his 
usual eloquence and energy. In the course of 
his remarks he exclaimed, “We are told by the 
clergy and canting hypocrites that all infidels are 
harrassed by fears of an approaching fature. 
Sirs, I stand here before you to-night a witness 
to the falsity of the assertion; for even I, al- 
though a leader among those who espouse infi- 
del doctrines, can proudly exclaim, I fear no 
evil.” 

At this point, a little boy, sitting in one of the 
front seats, said, in a voice tiny and timid, yet 
so sonorous and distinct as to be heard through- 
out the vast edifice, “But, sir, you have never 
entered the valley of death.” 

The effect produced was electric. The flow- 
ery orator, nonplussed, was hissed in disgrace 
from the stage, and the little defender of God’s 
Word@vas borne triumphantly from the build- 
ing upon the shoulders of the enthusiastic popu- 
lace,— Methodist. 

oo; 
SETH TWIGGS AND HIS BAD 
NEIGHBOR, 
Faith in human nature is always amiable and 





generous, Whatever may be said of its correct- 
ness, and very few cases can be named where | 
“wood for evil” between man and man is not the | 
best rule. A writer in the American Agricul | 
turist, long known under the quaint title of “Tim 
Bunker,” thus states how a farmer dealt with 
his neighbor's conscience : 





“T could ’a’ got along well enough with turkey 
shootin’ ef he hadn’t gone down to the store and | 
bragged on’t,”’ said Seth Twiggs, rapping the | 
ashes out of his third pipe, as he stood by my | 
garden fence. 

“You don’t say that Jake Fink killed your tur- | 
keys, dew ye?’ inquired Tucker. | 
“Yes, he did, and bragged on’t tew. Ye see l 
kept turkeys, and Jake also; and sometimes | 
Juke’s got into my garden, and sometimes mine | 
into Jake’s field. Sometimes he’d bring ina bul | 
for damaged corn, which I allers paid like a 
Christian man. Sometimes I druv his turkeys 
home, and asked him to take care on’em. But 
I never thought o’ killin’ on them, more’n I wud 
one of Jake’s sheep. And now the eritter’s killed 
tive of my young turkeys, and hadn't the face to | 
come and tell me on’t, like a man, but went} 
down to the store and bragged on’t, as ef he’d 

done suthin’ kind o’ grand.” 

“Te is as mean as dirt to destroy property in 
that way,” said Tucker. 

“Lshouldn’t’a’ thought so much of it,” said 
Seth, putting away at his pipe, “ef they had been | 
in the habit of getting into his corn. Buti don’t 
s’puse they'd been there more’n once afore this 
whole summer. 1 had allers started ‘em off into 
the biz field in the moruing, so as to keep ‘em 
on my own hand.” 

“Better shoot some of his,” said Tucker, ‘the 
next time they come up this way.” 

“No, Lsha’n’t,” said Seth; “that would make | 
tu fools instead of one, and one is plenty enough 
in this neighborhood.” 

“Sue him, then, | guess?” inquired Tucker. 

“No, | sha’n't, while my pipe and tobacco 
lasts,’ said Seth. ‘The last cure for any evil is | 
alawsuit. It don’t help a good neighborhood.” | 

“Well, what does ?”’ asked Tucker. 

“Doing about as you'd be done by,” said Seth. | 
“You see, Jake Fink and I have been neighbors | 
ever since we were boys, and are like to be till! 
we go intu the grave. 1 paid his bill for corn | 
damaged by turkeys last vear; it's fair that he! 
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should pay my bill for turkeys killed this year.” 
“‘And s’pose he don’t do it?” inquired Uncle 


Jotham Sparrowgrass, who came up hobbling 


with his cane as we were talking. 

“Don’t do it!” exclaimed Seth, with a big puff 
of smoke. “I should like to know how he’s 
gwine to get rid on’t. It’s plainer than a pike- 
staff. If 1 pay him for damaged property, he 
ought to pay me, and he must see it. If he don’t 
pay for them turkeys, why, I’ve got Jake’s con- 
science on my side, and he’ll be hearing them 
turkeys gobble in his dreams till he does the 
right thing.” 

“You'll cut his acquaintance, then, I guess,” 
said Uncle Jotham. 

“No, L sha’n’t,” said Seth. “TI shall be a little 
more attentive to Jake than ever, allers inquire 
after his health, and watch opportunities to do 
him a kindness. I shall pile the coals of fire right 
on tu his head, and make him sweat. If his cat- 
tle get intu the mire, I shall help’em out. If his 
turkeys come over to my place, I shall drive ’em 
home, carefully. If he wants my team in logging 
time, he can have it. If he’s sick, I'll visit him 
and watch with him. [11 make him ashamed of 
his wnneighborly conduct, and wish that every 
shot he put intu my turkeys was in his own skin. 
Ye sce, if I get cross and quarrelsome, I’ll lose 
my hold on Jake’s conscience, and make him 
think that I deserved to have my birds killed. If 
I am neighborly, | make him ashamed of his 
conduct, and every one of them turkeys haunts 
him till he does right,”’ 

“And s’pose he haint got any conscience?” 
inquired Tucker, doubtingly. 

“All [ have got to say on that point is that God 
don’t make folks in that way.” 

So Seth Twiggs marched off in a cloud of 
smoke, just as confident that he could get the 
start of Jake Fink as Jake was that he had the 
best of the bargain when he killed his neighbor’s 
turkeys. 

EO 
HAPPY DYING. 


The serene end of a useful and devout life is 
an important witness to the value of religion. 
“The chamber 
Where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged above the common walks of life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven,” 
and such dying scenes exert 2 salutary inflwence, 
for they are evidence that, even in life’sextremity, 
religion will stand the test. . 

Volumes have been written to portray the tri- 
umphs of devout men in dying. But it is less 
how we die than how we live, that furnishes the 
evidence of a happy immortality. It is a devout 
and useful life that brings heaven near at the 
final hour, and the Christian may die silent, and 
yet be a victor. 

A writer in Appletons’ Journal has made acol- 
lection of dying testimonies, which present the 
death of a Christian in a cheerful aspect. We 
give an extract from the article: 

The pratomartyr beheld God’s glory and died, 
and in all ages have there been those who have 
supposed that they saw celestial visions at the 
parting hour. 

- “The celestial city,” said Payson, “is full in 
my view.” “This is heaven begun,” said Thom- 
as Scott. “I breathe the air of heaven,” said 
Stephen Gano. ‘Christ—angels—beautiful—de- 
lightful!’ were the last words of Dr. Hope. 

“I see things that are unutterable,” said Rev. 
Mr. Holland. “They praise Him! they praise 
Him! What glory! the angels are waiting for 
me!’ said Dr. Bateman. “O, those rays of 
glory!’ said Mrs. Clarkson. “O, the greatness 
of the glory that is revealed to me!” said Lady 
Hastings. ‘Do you see,” said Edmund Auger, 
“that blessed assembly who await my arrival? 
Do you hear that sweet musie with which holy 
men invite me, that | may henceforth be a par- 
taker of their happiness? How delightful it is 
to be in the society of blessed spirits! Let us 
go! We must go! Let me go!” 

A SHOWER OF FROGS. 

The fact that small animals sometimes ‘rain 
down,” shows that they must first contrive to 
go up, somehow. How large a creature, or crea- 
ture s egg, can be drawn up by evaporation we 


| do not know, but it is evident that there is 
| power enough in “water spouts,” or cloud- 


whirlwinds, to carry far into the air living things 
of considerable size, and then the attraction of 
large masses of cloud, and the force of atmos- 
pherie currents may keep them suspended and 
carry them many miles over land: 


The phenomenon familiarly known as the 
“rain of frogs” has been ridiculed and contra- 
dicted by certain scientists; nevertheless there is 
abundant proof to show that it has occurred, 
and probably will again. 

In 1864 the writer,in company with some fifty 
other travellers, had personal experience of the 
fact. We were in Arizona, not less than twenty 
The day 
was extremely sultry, and we had halted to let 
the animals graze, and rest for an hour or two. 
Not a living thing besides ourselves and horses 
wasin sight, and certainly no frovs were hop- 
ping over the rich, tufted gramma-zrass, which 
covered the ground for miles in every direction. 

Suddenly a dense black cloud made its appear- 
ance, and it soon began to discharge a copious 
rain upon our unsheltered heads. The drops 
were very large, and the water quite warm. 
Nearly every person wore a broad-brimmed felt 
hat, which proved a great protection against the 
rain as well as against the sun. F 

Our attention was soon arrested by the pelt- 
ins of something which struck our hats like 


. 





hail, but which proved to be frogs, and in less 
than two minutes the grass was fairly alive with 
those creatures. Several of the party took some 
from their hat rims. 

Our unexpected visitors were all of one size, 
about a quarter of an inch from nose to rump, 
very lively, and apparently in the best condition. 
Their fall had been broken by the springy, resil- 
ient nature of the grass. It is not probable that 
several hundred thousand, perhaps millions, of 
the frogs had suddenly been hatched into life in 
the ground by the rain, or, if they had, that in 
their infantile glee they jumped five feet eleven 
inches from the earth to the top of our heads, 
merely to show how the game of leap frog could 
be played, nor had they any such caudal appen- 
dages as are generally attached to juvenile rana. 

They came from above, in company with the 
rain, and this fact was made clear by holding 
out the hand, and secing them fall upon it, as 
well as finding them on ourhatrims. The eggs 
from which these reptiles sprung had undonubt- 
edly becn drawn up into the atmosphere by the 
action of a waterspout. This instance is cited 
to show that other things besides vapor are 
translated from earth to atmosphere by certain 
well-known and accredited developments of nat- 
ural laws.— Aylmer (Canada) Enterprise. 
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“JUST TWELVE.” 

So many minutes “by the clock” is supposed 
to be a very exact way of stating time, but the 
following shows that it is not always safe to use 
it. Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, was con- 
ducting a suit at the bar in Hillsboro’, brought 
by a stable keeper to recover damages fora span 
of horses which a customer had overdriven : 


It became necessary té show the jury the time 
of starting and the time of qnvival. Many citi- 
zens were brought forward, among them a tall, 
bony, slab-sided, lanky, sleepy-looking fellow, 
who officiated as hostler at the stable. I give 
you the substance of the concluding portion of 
the examination. 

“What time, sir, did I understand you to say 
it was when the horses were driven up to the 
stable?” 

“Just as I was goin’ to dinner.” 

“‘What time was it when you went to dinner 
that day—by the clock?” 

“Just twelve.” ~ 

“To a minute?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What time was it when you went to dinner 
the day before—by the clock 2?” 

“Just twelve.” 

“To a minute?” 

“Yes, sir.” Bat 

“And what time did you go to dinner a week 
previous—by the eock ?” 

“At twelve ” 

“To a minute, sir?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Now, sir, will you be good enough to tell the 
jury what time you went to dinner three months 
before the last date—by the clock ?” 

“At twelve.” . 

“To a minute, sir?” 

“Tea, ae.” 

“That is all, sir,” replied the counsel, with a 
gleam of satisfaction on his face and a glance at 
the jury, as much as to say, “That man has set- 
tled his testimony, gentlemen. And so we all 
thought, till, just as he was leaving the stand, 
he turued to his questioner with a curious, com- 
ical expression on his face, and drawled out, 
“Thatere clock was out o’ kilter, and has stopped 
at twelve for the last six months.” 

There was a general roar in the gallery where 
Isat. Mr. Clark sat down, and I noticed that 
the judge had to use his handkerchief just then. 
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SAD EFFECT OF QUICK TEMPER, 
The fiery Southern nature has been responsi- 
ble for many a deed of blood, but Southern boys 
and Southern men are not the only ones who fly 
in a passion and strike without thought. Be 
careful. 


A couple of young men,,students at the East 
Alabama Male College, a. few days ago were 


playing with an apple, throwing it at one anoth- 4 


er, when, it seems, one threw the apple rather 
too hard, and it struck the other in the head. 
He seized a chair, and felled his opponent to the 
floor. He lay there some minutes, and not mov- 
ing, his companion picked him up and laid him 
on the bed. Thinking he had not seriously 
harmed him, he told no one about the occur- 
rence, making some ordinary excuse when ques- 
tioned about his absence. And not until just 
before the young man died did he let it be known 
what was the matter. The physicians were at 
once summoned, but it was too late. The frac- 
tured skull had rested on the brain too long, ard 
death ensued. He could have been saved if as- 
sistance had been called in time. 


——— + ne 
HOW TO CURE STAMMERING. 
Lute A. Taylor, editor of the La Crosse ( Wis.) 
Leader, who has been an inveterate stammerer, 
writes as follows about the way to cure the habit: 


No stammering person ever found any diffi- 
culty in singing. The reason 8f this is that, by 
observing the measure of the music, by keep- 
ing time, the organs of speech are kept in such 
position that enunciation is easy. Apply the 
sume rule to reading or speech, and the same 
resuft will follow. Let the stammerer take a 
sentenec, say this one: “‘Yeander swam the Hel- 
lespont,”’ and pronounce it by syllables, scan it, 
Keeping time with his finger if necessary, letting 
each syllable occupy the same time; thus, Le— 
an —der— swam — the — Hel—les—pont, and he 
will not stammer. Lot him pronounce slowly at 


first, then faster, but still keeping the time: 
keeping time with words instead of syllables 
and he will be surprised to find that, by very Jit, 
tle practice, he will read without stammering 
and nearly as rapidly as persons ordinarily talk 
or read. Then practise this in reading ana con. 
versation until the habit is broken up. Perse. 
verance and attention is all that are necessary to 
perform a perfect cure. . 





FIGHT WITH A RATTLESNAKE, 
A Minnesota paper says: 


As a Norwegian girl, living some four miles 
from this place, was walking along the road 
she passed directly in front of and very close 
to a huge rattlesnake that was just coming 
out of the grass into the road. This uncourtcous 
action seemed to makc his snakeship very wroth 
and he immediately sounded the batsle alarm by 
rattling his gong. . 

The girl well knew that sound, and turned to 
ascertain the exact location of her uly foe 
which she soon did, and, instead of running. 
screaming or fainting,fooked about for some. 
thing with which to defend herself. She ceuld 
find nothing; nor had she a long time to look 
for the snake, with cyes glistening, and rattles 
in motion, mouth wide open, and his tongue 
darting back and forth, was clese upon her. 

But she was pluck to the backbone, and did 
not propose to surrender the field without a fight, 
In fact, a retreat was now out of the question, 
for the snake was within arm’s reach of her; so, 
keeping her eye steadily on the snake’s head, she 
commenced the fight with her foot, moving it 
back and forth, up and down, in every direction, 
the snake following the motions with his head, 
to get a chance to bite. 

This performance lasted perhaps but a minute, 
—hours to her—when, by agquick movement, 
she got the advantage, and down came the foot 
and heavy sitoe upon theesnake’s head, where 
she held him until he was dead. She then found 
a stone, and pounded off the rattles to keep asa 
trophy. There were nineteen rattles, and she 
says it is the largest rattlesnake slice ever saw. 
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REPAID. 


About twenty-five years ago, © young man 
from Kentucky took a horseback ride to Vir- 
ginia, where his father came from, and on his 
way he met a man and his family moving West, 
so poor that they were almost reduced to starva- 
tion. He had compassion on the wretched 
group, and gave them a twenty dollar bill with 
which to reach their journey’s end. 

In about fifteen years the young man received 
a letter from the man he had befriended, saying 
that he was a prosperous merchant in southern 
Kentucky, and enclosing a twenty dollar bill to 
repay his loan. After another ten years, which 
included the rebellion and its termination, the 
same young man was elected to the lower house 
of the Kentucky Legislature, and being a man 
of talent and influence, was chosen Speaker, dur- 
ing the contest for which he had noticed thata 
stranger, and one of the other party, was his 
strongest supperter. His curiosity was aroused 
by this, and he asked the man’s motive, as he 
never had to his knowledge seen him before. 

“Sir.” replied the member, “you will recall, 
when I mention it, a little scene that occurred 
when you were a boy, on your way to Virginia. 
It was you who saved my wife from starvation. 
She has told me time and again that never dida 
morsel of food taste so sweet—so utterly deli- 
cious, as that you gave her then. Sbe was but 
six years old at that time; but when she saw 
your name, during the Jate canvass, among the 
prominent probable candidates for speakership, 
she ‘laid down the law’ as to how I was to vote. 
This is all. Neither she, nor her father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, nor myself can 
ever forget you.” 


A VERY IGNORANT DOG, 

Here is a case in which, as in the story of Shy- 
lock, it was supposed that a Solomon had come 
tojudgment. We think that the court were sat- 
isfied in respect to the true situation, though not 
exactly in the way that the judge anticipated: 


Judge Cnsh once had a dog case, in which the 
ownership of the canine was in dispute. The 
evidence was conflicting, and the judge became 
confused. 

“Stop!” said he, “stop right there. We'll set- 
tle this matter very shortly, You, Mr. Clerk, 
hold on to the dog. You, Mr. Plaintiif, go out 
into the far corner of the room out there. Yor, 
Mr. Defendant, come into this corner up here. 
Now both of you whistle, and, Mr. Clerk, let 
loose the dog.’ ‘ 

So said, so done; but the dog sprang between 
- legs of the bystanders, and “scouted’’ out of 

he door. “ 

“Very extraordinary! ‘very extraordinary! 
said the judge. “I can’t understand that. Mr. 
Clerk, onthe whole, as the plaintiff couldnt 
prove his case when I gave him the chance, you 
may enter judgment for the defendant.” 


——__<~+@>—___—__ 
SAD RESULT OF A JOKE. 
A correspondent of the Clarksburg (West Vir 
ginia) Conservative says: 





A fatal accident happened on Leading Creek, 
which is a sad warning to those who are in the 
habit of playing jokes on children. 

A Capt. Ford happened near Mr. Jesse Hor 
nett’s home, with a panther skin, and seeing 
little boy, about twelve or fourteen years of agt, 
a son of Mr. Hornett, in a skirt of woods neat 
the house, donned the skin, with the intention of 
frightening the little fellow; ‘but, as soon as the 
boy saw what he supposed to be a panther, be 





ran to the house, and took down his father! 
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rifle, and went in pursuit of the panther. He did 
not have to go far before he espied him.. The 
boy rested the rifle on the fence, and fired. The 
man-panther gave a dying shriek, and, with a 
convulsive spasm, fell over, mortally wounded. 
The little fellow did not see his mistake until he 
went up to the wounded man. Ford lingered 
two days, and then died. , 


<> 
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SAVING GOLD. 


A correspondent who visited a United States 
assay Office, says: 


Even the cracks of the floor and the clothes of 
the workmen were filled with the auriferous, but 
almost impalpable grains. Lest any should be 
carried off unwittingly by the feet, the apartment 
ig paved with a kind of movable grating, or 
“universal scraper.” The garments used by 
workmen, when worn out, are reduced:to ashes 
forthe assayer, and old crucibles, chimney-fiues, 
wooden implements, old boots, all things, in 
short, having contact with gold, go to the com- 
mon receptacle, whence the precious atoms ma 
be extracted. Even where the workmen was 
their faces, a little strap is arranged to stop the 
golden sediment. 


Let every one be as careful as that to save his 
time or his character, and we should hear of no 
wasted lives. 








WONDERS. 


Lewinbeeck tells us of an insect seen with a 
a microscope, of which twenty-sevgi millions 
would only equal a mite. 

Insects of various kinds may be seen in the 
cavities of a grain of sand. 

Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with 
branches, leaves and fruit. 

Butterflies are fully feathered. 

The surface of our bodies is covered with scales 
like a fish; a single grain of sand, would cover 
one hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet a 
scale covers five hundred pores. Through these 
narrow Openings the sweat forces itself like wa- 
ter through a sieve. 

The mites make five hundred steps a second. 

Each drop of stagnant water contains a world 
of animated beings, swimming with as much lib- 
erty as whales in the sea. 

Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing on 
it, like cows in a meadow. 


+o 


A CURIOUS LETTER. 





_ Friends Sir, friends 
stand our . ee 
I Pe g disposition ; 
A man the world 
is * whilst the 
contempt 
ridicule 
are 
ambitious 
ANSWER. 


Sir:—Between friends, I understand your 
overbearing disposition. A man even with the 
world is above contempt, whilst the ambitious 
.. ae ridicule.—Book of Five Hundred 

ales. 
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AN UNCOMFORTABLE YOUNG ONE. 


John D. Fries, uf South Coventry township, 
Pennsylvania, is trying the experiment of rais- 
ing an eagle hatched by a hen. The Pottstown 
ledger gives the following account: About a 
month ago, while on Nice’s hill, he saw a large 
bird fly up from a lonely place among the rocks. 
Proceeding to the spot he discovered two eggs, 
ofnearly the size and appearance of turkey eges, 
which he picked up, brought home, and placed 
under a sitting hen. About two wecks ago the 
eggs were hatched out, and Mr. Fries was aston- 
ished to find that they were eagles. The old hen 
must have been considerably surprised, too, for 
she spluttered about, and trampled upon one of 
her rare progeny and killed it. The other one 
will probably grow up, and do well. Eagles 
sometimes carry off chickens, ‘and it would be 
Tather a joke if this specimen should some day 
gather up the old hen that hatched it and fly. 
away with her. 
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NO GRANDMA IN IT. 


“0, mamma! Uncle Ned has got an awful 
lonesome old house!” . 

“Why, Joe,”’ said his mother, “I thought it 
Was a very pleasant, cheerful house.” 

“But you was mistaken, mamma. Thereisn’t 
aly grandma to that house, and so when the 
Mamma’s out shopping there’s nobody there to 
love little children. I think a house is awful 
that hasn’t any grandma in it, don’t-you?” 
“Yes, darling, I do,” said his mother; “and 
We wouldn’t give our grandma away for all the 
big house, and fine furniture, and lovely pictures 
of Uncle Ned, would we?” 
mh guess not,” cried the loving little fellow; 
its just like having two mammas to havea 
standma.” 





a 


QUIET FAME. 

Lowell thus exquisitely draws a lesson from 
the footprints and rain spots of the sandstone: 
Perhaps it was only because the ripple, and the 
findrop, and the bird were not thinking of 
themselves that they had such luck. The chan- 
‘es of immortality depend very much on that. 





BLOWING THEIR SKINS OFF. 


A new machine for taking off the hide of dead 
cattle will shortly be tried at Buenos Ayres.- ‘The 
9peration is short, sharp and décisive, requiring 
only a minute foreach hide. Cold gir is forced 

&pump between the flesh and the hide, and 


have it “bang,” and astonish his mofher. 








BEAST AND MAN ARE BROTHERS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark, how the rain is pourin, 

Over the roof, in the piteh-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 
Then pay for the story with kisses; 
Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


=~? up on the lonely mountains, 

here the wild men watched and waited, 

Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 
And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the ee together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 
Bending the props of the pine tree roof, 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, e 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 


There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me; 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened; . 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark, 
at beast and man were brother. 


And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding-place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. ~ 


Darling, kiss me payment! 
Hark, how the wind is roaring; 
Father’s house is a better place 
‘When the stormy rain is pouring! 


«+ 





For the Companion. 
PHIL’S GUN. 


“I wis’ I had a little gun,” sighed Phil. “O, I 
do wis’ I had!” 

As this was about the ninety-ninth time he had 
said the same thing, his mother took no notice 
of it, but his grandpa, who was in the room, 
said, “A gun! Sho! What would you do with 
one if you had it?” 

“Fire it off,” said Phil. “Shoot birgs and 
el’phants.” 

“They wouldn’t like it,”’ said grandpa, soberly. 

“Well, robbers, then,”’ suggested Phil. 

“We don’t have robbers about here,” said 
grandpa. ; 

“Rats!” cried Phil. He knew grandpa hated 
rats. 

Grandpa laughed, and said perhaps he could 
find a gun in the woodshed, so Phil followed him 
out to see. 

They found a stick, which grandpa soon whit- 
tled into the shape of a gun. Phil was as much 
pleased as if it had been arealone. Then grand- 


pa bade him good-by, and went away. 





Phil played a long time with his gun. He put 
it over his shoulder, and marched around, im- 
agining himself a brave soldier. 
By-and-by, the thought occurred to him to fire 
his gun. He thought it would be fine fun to 
But 
he didn’t know how to do it., After thinking 
awhile, he concluded that the right way must be 
to put fire to it. 
He went into the kitchen to get a match. No 
one was there. Mamma was sifting up stairs 
with grandma, and Kate was out of doors, 
spreading clothes on the grass. 

Phil couldn’t reach the match-box, so he 
thought he would get a bright red coal from the 
stove. He opened the stove-door, and took out 





thing is done. 


a nice large one with the tongs. 


He carried it out in the shed, and held it close 
to the large end of the gun. He waited awhile, 
but the gun didn’t go off; so he tried the other 
end. 

That did no better. The wood burned black, 
but the gun would neither bang nor blaze. 

At length, Phil was angry, and called it an 
“old thing.” He threw the coal down among 
the chips, and went up stairs to his mother, cry- 
ing because his gun “wouldn’t go off.” 

Mamma pitied him, and said he must wait till 
he was old enough to have a real gun. “Then 
papa will teach you how to fire it,’’ said she. 


“O, I know how to do that, now,”’ sajd Phil. 
“That’s easy ’nough if the gun will only go.” 

“How did you do it?” asked mamma. 

“QO,” said Phil, “I just took a great red coal 


shed, and” —— . 

“Why, Philip Hathaway!” exclaimed mamma, 
jumping up; “I shouldn’t wonder if you had set 
the house on fire!” and she ran down stairs as 
fast as she could. 
followed, with Phil at her heels. 

He was dreadfully frightened, without know- 
ing exactly why. 

The chips on the floor had taken fire from the 
pretty, red coal, and Phil had been so long tell- 
ing his story, there was already quite a brisk lit- 
tle blaze among them. 

Mamma seized a pail of water, and poured it 
over the fire, and Kate, who had just come in, 
brought another, so, in a few minutes, it was all 
put out. But there were great black places on 
the floor, to show where it had been. 

When it was all over, Phil burst out crying, 
and for a long time refused to be comforted. 

His mother took him in her lap, and talked to 
him very soberly about the mischief he had done. 
She showed him how dangerous it was for little 
children to play with fire, and Phil promised he 
would never do it again. 

When grandpa heard the story, he was very 
sorry, and said he ought to have explained it to 
the little boy, but Phil knew that no one was to 
blame but himself. He knew better than to 
touch the coal. 

One day, grandpa brought home a little toy 
gun, painted red, that would snap so loud it 
quite startled Phil, at first. He gave it to Phil, 
saying, “There, that is to help you remember 
your promise never to play with fire.” 

Phil thanked him very much, and promised to 
snap it at every rat he saw. He is very happy 


‘with it, but never tries to set it on fire. 


MABEL DEANE. 
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FOUR-YEAR-OLD’S PRAYER, 
One dark, stormy night, mother woke up. 
Hark! who is talking? The wind is blowing. 
It is not that. Whoistalking? Motherdid not 
speak; she kept still to hear what her little girl 
said. Alice was not fretting; she was not wor- 
rying. She was not afraid of the dark or the 
wind. How do you know? I will tell you what 
she was saying—saying all to herself in her snug 
little cot by mother’s bed: “‘God, take care papa, 
mamma, I. Good God, take care papa, mamma, 
I. Dear, grand God, take care papa, mamma, I. 
God, take care birdies. Dear God up in the sky, 
I love you, I do, do;” and with that the little 
voice died away, and she fell asleep again. 








Ea = 


HOW HE PROVED IT. 


We hear that the absurd theory of the earth’s 
rotation has at last been expleded by a German 
farmer in Berks county. He told his neighbors 
all along that he didn’t believe any such foolisb- 
ness as that about the world turning over every 
day, and he said that he would prove that he 
wasright. So he placed a pumpkin on astump, 
and sat on the fence watching it for twenty-four 
hours, and his neighbors sat there watching it 
with him. Sure enough, the pumpkin did not 
roll off, and the whole party went home, con- 
vinced that the rotation business was a humbug 











out of the stove, and carried it out in the wood- 


“NUTS TO CRACK. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
There’s a sweet little dell 
Clad in tenderest green, 
Where a soft rippling brook 
Flows green rushes between. 
’Tis the haunt of my Jirst, 
And the home of my whole, 
While the sound of my second 
Above it doth roll. 


The tall ferns bend over 
My Jirst’s timid head, 
As he nestles secure in 
His soft, mossy bed. 
My second at intervals 
‘alls on the ear, 
And blends with the sound 
Of the brook singing clear ; 


While my whole dwells there ever, 
And lifts her slight form 
Secure from the ravage 
Of wind or of storm. 
She’s the nymph of the spot, 
And the brook thinks so too, 
As it mirrors her form, 
With its cup of pale blue! 





| 
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Grandma dropped her basket of mending, and 











WILLIE WIP, 


3. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD. 
A favorite flower. 
A prophet who induced the King of Judah to re- 
nounce idolatry. 
A celebrated Arabian city. 
A tower called the ‘‘tower of the flock.” 


4. 
ENIGMA. 
My 2, 8, 4 is a girl’s name. 
My 5, 6, Lis a boy’s name. 
My whole is one of the United States, 


5. 
ENIGMATICAL FLOWERS. 
Domestic animals and part of the face. 
A girl’s name and a costly mineral. 
A white substance and a boy’s favorite play. 
Two-fourths of a hollow pipe and part of the face, 
One-third of a vegetable and writing-fluid. 
W. J. 0. 
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HIDDEN AUTHORS. 
I thought it would make the man smile. 
Mary’s cotton umbrella was blown away. 
ew Rondeaux will be played. 
Philip opened the door for the mayor. 
Can you make a good anagram? 
Try one of Gillott’s pens before you despair. 
A poet should write some poetry. 
Would you stop at Palermo or Elba? 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1, What holds a pretty girl’s hand without squeez- 


IsoLa. 


AL. P. 


ingit. 2. A brute. 3. Once a year. 
he initials and jinals give the name of an insect. 
8. 
RIDDLE. 


A sparkling mineral white and clear, 

Crushed till as smooth as flour, 
I help in making good pea-soup, - 

eep food from turning sour; 

Rubbed on a crack will make it smart, 

Do wondrous — es, 
And make the boys look very grim 

By spoiling all their slides. 

UNCLE STEPHEN, 





Conundrums. 


Why are tallow chandlers accountea the worst of 
mankind? Because all their works are wicked, and 
all their wicked works are brought to light. 

What is the difference between Newport and Sara- 
toga? In the one you go into the water, in the other 
the water goes into you. 

What is the difference between the Prince of 
Wales and a fountain! One is heir tothe throne, the 
other is thrown to the air. 

what crime is a carver most guilty? Of stealing 
his knife. 
What 3 of the body are most useful to carpen- 
ters? The nails. 

When does a man impose upon himself? When he 
taxes his memory. : 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. at yee helps to fill the peck,”’ 
2. Medal-lion. 
8. By an oversight, only one-half of the rebus was 
given last week; we give the whole in this column. 
4. Ah! Bee, Eel, Loo, Albini, Romulus, Dee, An- 
ELARD, HELOISE. 

5. Cana, Abel, Nebo, Aloe. 

6. Buffalo, Elk, Tiger, Camel, Prairie-dog, Deer, 
Leo Zebra, Fawn, Panther. 





Thus it is that we make advances in science. 


3 Wait, Weight; Beat, beet; Not, knot; Flower, 
flour; Pius, pious; Stake, steak; Kill, kiln. 
¢ 
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TALKS ON DISTINGUISHED 
WOMEN. 
Grace Greenwood. 

Spending last winter in New York, with a lit- 
erary lady who is as lovable as she is intelligent, 
and whose charming receptions are one of the 
pleasantest things in that city, 1 had the rare 
pleasure of meeting many noted persons whose 
names are household words all over our land, 
and among them was Grace Greenwood. 

The Concord sage, and the white-haired, rev- 
erend, yet active and genial Bryant, and the flor- 
id, big-brained, warm-hearted traveller, Bayard 
Taylor, I was glad to listen to—at a respectful 
distance. But when my friend said, one even- 
ing, to her husband, “Grace writes me that she 
will be here to-morrow, to spend the Sabbath,” 
and then said to me, “Grace Greenwood, I mean; 
have you ever met her?” my heart beat very 
quickly in pleasant anticipation of her coming. 
Grace Greenwood! Why, I had known her and 
loved her, at least her writings, ever since I was 
ten years old. 

Those dear books, bound in red, with such 
pretty pictures—“History of My Pets,” and 
“Recollections of my Childhood,” were the most 
precious volumes in my little library. Any one 
who has had pets and lost them, (and the one 
follows the other, for pets always come to some 
tragic end) will delight in these stories. 

And then the Little Pilgrim, which I used to 
like next best to the: Youth’s Companion; and in 
later years her spirited, graceful poetry; her ra- 
cy magazine stories; her “Taps and Mishaps of 
a Tour in Europe;” her sparkling letters to the 
Tribune, full of reliable news from Washington, 
graphic descriptions of prominent men and 
women, capital anecdotes and atrocious puns ;— 
O how glad I should be to look in her face and 
to shake hands with the aathoress who had giv- 
en me so much pleasure! 

Well, she came. I heard the bell ring, just 
when she was expected, with a vigorous pull, 
and, as thé door opened, heard her say, in a jolly, 
soothMty way, ‘Don’t get into a passion,” to the 
man who was swearing at her big trunk. And 
then I ran away, not wishing to intrude, and 
waited impatiently for dinner and an introduc- 
tion to my well-be'oved heroine 

Grace—Mrs. Lippincott—is a tall, fine looking 
lady, with a commanding figure and a face that 
did not disappoint me, as faces so often do which 
you have dreamed about. She has dark hair, 
brown rather than black, which is arranged in 
becoming puffs round her face; and such eyes! 
large, dark, magnetic, full of sympathy, of kind, 
cordial feelings and of quick appreciation of fun. 
She talks much and well. If I should repeat all 
the good stories she told us, that happy Satur- 
day night, as we lingered round the table, you 
would be convulsed with laughter, that is if I 
could givé them with her gestures, expressions 
and vivid word pictures, 

In the evening we talked of Bret Harte, his 
» poetry, and his wonderful pictures of Californian 


life. And she was good enough to read some of 
his best and most striking poems—“Jim,” and 
“Chiquita,” and “Dow’s Fiat,” in costume. 
That is, she put on an old slouch hat, corked a 
moustache and whiskers, donned a red flannel 
shirt, and then stood behind a table to recite, so 
that we really fancied a Pike county miner, 
rough yet tender, stood before us. 

Her recitation was wonderful; so natural, so 
full of soul and power. I have heard fhany wom- 
en read; some most exccrably, who fancied they 
were famous clocutionists; some so that I could 
sit and endure it; others remarkably well, but I 
was never before so moved as to forget where I 
was and merge the reader in the character she 
assumed before. 

On Sunday evening she described her talks 
with the men in the prisons and penitentiaries, 
to whom she had been lately lecturing, proving 
that these hardened sinners had much that was 
good in them, and many longings for a nobler 
life, in spite of all their sins. 

So I was not disappointed in “G. G.” She 
is just as natural, and hearty, and off-hand as 
when, some thirty years ago, she was the romp- 
ing, harum-searum, bright-eyed school-girl, Sara 
Clarke, of Western New York, who was almost 
a gypsy in her love for the ficlds and forests. 
She was always ready for any out-door exercise 
or sport. This gave her glorious health, which 
up to that time she‘had not lost. At school she 
was an earnest student, but declares that she 
hated the multiplication table, and “interest had 
no intefest” for her. (I have reasons of my own 
for liking to state that fact.) During the war 
she was unwearied in her labors for the soldiers. 
She was a true girl; she is a true woman. Long 
may she live to delight and bless her friends. 


Kare S. 
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°"A WELSH EPIGRAM. 


In the Cambrian Journal for January, 1855, is 
the following translation from the original 
Welsh, of ° 

Tue CYCLE OF THE WORLD AND OF LIFE: 
Poverty causes exertion! 
Exertion causes success ; 
Success causes wealth; 
Wealth causes pride; 
Pride causes contention ; 
Contention causes war; 
War causes poverty ; 
Poverty causes peace; 
Peace causes exertion; 
Exertion goes the same round as before. 
© 
A BAD DREAM MADE REAL, 

It may prove dangerous to pay too much at- 
tention to dreams—as we see here: 

An Indiana clergyman tells this: One of his 
parishioners dreamed that in walking through a 
certain pasture he came upon a rattlesnake at 
the foot of a particular tree, and that it bit and 
killed him. In the morning he told his dream, 
concluded to go to the pasture, and there, beside 
the path, at the foot of the half-rotten tree, lay 
coiled a large rattlesnake. Seizing a stick, he 
struck at the snake, but his foot slipped and he 
fell, and the reptile bit him upon thecheek. He 
hastened home and died. 


ee 
EVERY MAN MUST MAKE HIMSELF. 
To an ambitious lady who wished her daugh- 
ter’s intended ‘“‘only belonged to a noble family,” 
her husband said: 





——> 








“What heis, is the question with him, not what 
his parents were. There are heaps of false, harm- 
ful notions in this world, and this question of 
birth is one of them; not but that it is good to 
come of an honorable line, when we are careful 
not +o lower it. Did Homer, Columbus, Frank- 
lin and Shakespeare come of a great line? No, 
ma’am! But their names are not likely to be 
forgotten very soon.” 


a 
THE OLD MAYFLOWER 


Was said to have been used as a slave ship after 
it brought the Pilgrims to New England, but Dr. 
Dexter, of the Congreygatienalist, who is now in 
England, studying early New England history, 
writes that “there were twenty vessels named 
The Mayflower in England at that time, and the 
slaver which sailed with four hundred and fifty 
negroes for Barbadoes was another of that name, 
and of three hundred and fifty tons burden, 
while our Mayflower measured only one hundred 
and eighty tons.” 


i 


- — 


At A PaRIsH ScuooL.—“What is the wife of 
a prince called?” “Please, ma’am, a princess!” 
“And what is the wife of an Emperor called?” 
“Please, ma’am, a Emperoress!” “And what is 
the wife of a duke called?” ‘Please, ma’am, a 
drake!” 


“Pa, is Perinsylvania the father of all the rest 
of the States?” “Certainly not, my child; why 
do you ask that question?” ‘Because I see all 
she newspapers call it Pa. ’ 


Aw Trish soldier, who had been abroad, being 
asked if he had met with much hospitality, re- 
plied, “O, yes, too much; I was in the hospital 
almost all the time I was there.” 


Hook and one of his friends happened to come 
to a bridge. ‘Do you know who built this 
bridge?” said ne to Hook. “No; but if you go 





over, you’ l! be tolled.” 


Tue “Homer Circe” is one of the best and cheap- 
est illustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
ful of good things every week. Only $2. year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a Whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. Single 
copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 44eow4t 








= 1 0 A DAY with Stencil Tools. son yes ts tre, Ad. 
dress E, A. GRAHAM, Springfield —tf 

R. O. W. HOLMES and man tng men 

recommend Whiteomb’s Asthma ) mw - —lt 


INEGAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or = in 
10 hours. _¥. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn 39—6t 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Maas. 





Circulars o- 
36—tf 


ONE FAVOR. 


One favor, Bors, of you we ask, 

And as we've donc so much for you, 
We hope you will ey think a task 

The thing we wish to have you do. 
You've many little friends, may be, 

Who “CLeTHinG” for the season need, 
Ask them te call, and we'll agree 

To sell them very low inde d; 
er them the place to buy new “CLoTHEs,” 

. Pants, Vest, Hat and shee complete, 

Is ot the store of GEORGR FEXNo 

Corner of Beac h and Ww ‘ashington Street. 


(*ROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS.—Send for } 
List. GUY BROTHERS, 163 Essex Street, s.), 
Mass. “Hoge” 


LANT HYACINTHS, TULIP S, and other 
hardy Bulbs in October and a. -_ nd for a 
descriptive Catalogue. S. H. MAR 
_*44—3t Marblche: ad, "Ms ASS, 
y poz. ADAMANTINE CEMENT seiix for $1) 
For directions to make this Cement send § Costs t 
25c to K., Box 40, Newbury, Vt. *44—eow3t Profit it 2 















at TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Patent AR 


liances. 
a description, Address Simpson & Co 


76, 
to 


N 


lar. 





EN OF MIND, Women of heart, writing a Chris- 
tian book. YOu may write. Send stamp for» Circu- 
lar, Jounson & Co., 75 Fulton St., N. Y., Box 4015, 44-2t 

$425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 

Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
43—13t 

N AGICIANS EXPOSE! yaaa tee - Tis! Cut 

off a nose! Fun, & 15 cents and 

42—4t ¥. HARRIMAN, 4 Mass. 


$25 A MONTH easily made with stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Cirenlar and Sam- 


ples, free. 8. ‘M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—26t 


URGE out the Morbid Humors of the Blood, by a 
dose or two of AYE PILLS, and you will have 
clearer heads as well as ~ dy 43—2t 


re. STAMPS.—Cheapest packets ever of- 
fered. Enclose stamp a . My mr GEO. EL- 
WOOD & CO., Ehzabeth, P. O. Box #06. on Itp 


1 OYS! BOYS!!-A Handsome Pocket Pistol, with 
moulds, flask and case complete, Sent free by mail 
for $1: 25. Address r. ARTHUR, HAY, Ww est Chazy, a.Y. 
<4.@ PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating : all 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 
43—8t 























VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. -50 different 

kinds for 25 ets., 125 Hamburg Boten for 25c. Circu- 

lars gratis. S., ALLEN TAYLOR, 81 Washington Street, 
3uston, Mass. 44—Itp 


C44 oe Cure.—Remedies sent by mail. 
Send to W. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 15 Rollins Street, 
Boston, for Circular containing testimonials and descrip- 
tive article upon ¢ Catarrh and deafness. 44—It 
MEN AND | BOYS, now is the time to buy your 
winter Hats, Gloves, etc. Messrs, JACKSON & 
CO., 59 Tremont Street, have a large assortment. Please 
call ‘and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


yA LUABLE Testimony from Abroad. —Vin- 
cent Lundberg, of Stockholm Phy sician-in-Chief to 
the King of Sweden, recommends Hall's Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer for the scalp and for the hair. 4 














OOK !—Send Twenty-Five Cents for a package of 

Petrosi which removes all Pimples and Eruptions 
from the face, also a fine Tooth Wash, Address Box 5, 
Ashland, Mass. —It 


yi SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
terial. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
GuN "Waaee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 


R. VAN NORMAN ’S English, French and Ger- 

magn Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Childref, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WIIl 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue, 36—3m 





Army Guns, Revolvers, 
33—6m 


FREE 2% ples of our great 8-page, $1.00. 
“4 illustrated weekly—30 years established. 


Fine steel engravings free to subscribers. Agents. make 
$5 a day. Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me. 38—13t 





HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for mares 


Clothing, Cards, etc., ever incest BS] ane, $1 00. 
Samples Free. ress H. W BBA 
_4l—1st eo Conn. 


Geer. BREAD FOR 50 CTS.—Full particulars 

W for making bread, superior to bakers’ bread, will be 

sent on receipt of 50 cts. This isno humbug, but a "method 

by which the best of bread, biscuits, cake and — can 

be made from the cheapest brands of a3 Sent postpaid 

= receipt of price. -Address DAWSON & CO., on a 
e. —' 


OLBY’S LITTLE WASHER is the best clothes 

/ washer ever invented. Because, it does its work per- 
fectly, is lighter to handle, takes less room, works easier, 
never strains the clothes, can. be us in any round or 
square tub, works rapidly, saves the women's strength 
and patience, and costs only $5. The world never pro- 
duced its equal, and nee ean make honest money fast in 
selling it. Address Y BRO'S & CO., Waterbury, 
Vt., or, 508 Broadw ay, N. ¥. 44—3t 


ye oy senda of Hlyactnths, $1; sr mixed, $L Tulips, 
double or single, $1; eig rocus, mix fort 
31; %: if ouvie 














he Ds, Polyanthus Narcissus, $ 
Garden Narciss iB em Varieties ed, $1; th Iris, $1; 12 
Hardy Gladiolus, $1; 2 12 Scillas, $1 Sent free to any ad- 


dress on receipt of thee. For any quantity less than one- 

halfof a lot add cents. The whole list sent for $3. 

Cc senagees ¥ - directi cation for cultivation sent free to any 
. PUNCHARD; Salem, Mass, 44—it 


OLLAR STEAM ENGINE.-—Boys’ Toy, En- 

! None but “Ryder's"’ are reliable. The Only 
Perfect Dollar Lngine, with Silver Plated Fly Wheel, ris. 
ton, Cylinder, ng ‘steam at beth ends, Steam Chest, 
Brass Boiler ‘and Lamp. AN! com omplete by mail, postpaid, 
on Lagi a 130, by COLBY BRO’S & CO., Broad- 
way, _Large discount to the trade. 


44 

YHE SCHOOL FES STIVAL. 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL. 

THE SCHOOL FestTIVAL is a beautiful original quarterly 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school ‘and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
“Public Fridays,” ete. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago, (for nearly six years editor of The Little i 
Magazine,) and Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents a year; Six copies, one year, $2 50; 8 ingle 
number, 15 cents. Issned by ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago, IL. (Back numbers, from the begin- 
ning, January, 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) 44-1t 













Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a.wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and youn: 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SON 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. r—tt 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.’’— Boston Evening Traveller. 











HALE CHASE.—A splendid story of boy ute 
aboard a whaler, full of stirring adventure and thril- 
ling scenes among the wonders of the Southern seas. Com- 
plete Bn one handsome double-column volume, only 15 

an of boekseller or newsdealer, or by mail on receipt 
of price by JESSE HANEY & CO., 19 Nassau Street, 
*42—3t 





ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACH INE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
ey 5 rat — in the market. Address JOHY- 
SON Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Shiches’ ie or Se. Tome Mo. *S2-ly 


AGENTS WANTED. 


and Women to sell Christmas books. Now is the time = 
cemmence. We have three that are the best in agents’ 
hands. One of our agents made a commission of $75 75 in 
two days 1: week. One made § 40 in a week and ome 

ay, ending “Oct. 9. 
hem. Address W. J. 
Mass., or, Chicago, Il. 


NS LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in 
struction and location, H. M, WILLARD, A. M., Pres, 
Miss Mary O. Carter, Lady Principal. Three se ‘parate. 
complete courses of study ; ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
Wil ont A Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Bee. 13, 
1, and April 4, 1872.. Send for catalogues and informa: 
tion to either Principal at New ag N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N.H.  44—1Steow 


OUR NEW BABY.—Whence he came. What he 
saw. Whomhe met. Who _- about him. Why 
he Leen here, and in fact all about him, will be found in 
December number of H ona Hot RS, and illustrated 
magazine for all — It contains something of inter- 
est to everybody. a Family Journal it stands pre- 
eminent. Only 25 CEN NTS A YEAR, Specimen copies 
remium List Five Cents. 
Address HAPPY HOURS COMPANY: 
New York. 
Balance of this year FREE to new subscribers. 
44—eow 2t 


The Best Book to Come. 


‘THE RED SHANTY BOYS, 





Ww e@ Wa rs 
100 Nic 


ca 


HULLAND & CO.,, — gfeld, 








22 Ann Sreet., 





’ Will be Ready October 10, 


Price, $1 50. 


Boys Jook out for a treat. Nick Ilardy is a 
jolly fellow and you all ought to know him. 


Published by 


HENRY A: YOUNG & CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 





OG> Look out for the Red School House in 
the bookstore windows. 


COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Conducted with signal success under the same manage- 
ment for thirty years past, and attended by upwards of 
sixteen th d students, p the idence of the 
community, and has thereby peculiar facilities for provid- 
ing suitable EMPLOYMENT for its graduates, (male 
and female.) * 

The Tarrty-First ANNUAL CATALOGUE, with circu 
lar containing full information, styles of handwriting 
taught, and list of Mr. Comer's published works on 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Navigation, 4. 
sent by mail, or may be had at. the College, 323 Was#- 
INGTON Sr., corner of West St., Boston. 

*40—4t m GEORGE M. COMER, A. M., President. 


SEWING MACHINES! . 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed rome ve Favorite, 
eeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna. 
‘American, Kc. &¢ 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin W: Work done at home. For Cite 
lars and Terms, address 


RICH & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
10—ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP. 


Unequalled for marking Clothing, Cards, pects 
ete. Has changeable type of various sizes. A perfect lit 
Gem. Price $1 00, postpaid $125. Send for. samples to 
P. Follett, 321 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. tt 

*42 "Agent $s Wanied Everywhere. 


Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness 80) 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Sony e tn 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 


43-2w 
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“The Universal is the best,” American Agricuiturist. 
18—Hw 


é. F. ae WHITNEY & CO,, Lexington, 43 
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Everyhody wants one or more of 
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